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Editorial 


This latest volume of Transactions features a number of articles by long-established 
contributors which I am sure readers will welcome and enjoy, but also a piece by a new 
contributor, Jenny Dodd, one of the younger generation of historians working in the field 
of local history. An ex-student of Scarborough Sixth Form College, Jenny obtained her 
degrees from Lancaster University, an institution renowned for its work on regional and 
local history. I look forward to future articles by Jenny and by other new contributors. 


While on the matter of future articles, now that this volume is finished I should welcome 
contributions to Transactions 43, which we should like to publish before the end of 2010. 
Please email contributions to me at keithjohnston @btinternet.com or post them to me at 
Scarborough Sixth Form College or 28 Weaponness Valley Road. Should anyone wish to 
discuss proposals for articles, I can be contacted on 01723 368224. 


This year’s recommended reading is two excellent books on the fourteenth century, 
volumes which have both similarities and differences. Jan Mortimer and John Hatcher are 
well established and serious historians who have combined their skills and _ their 
imaginations in the production of their works, the former in The Time Traveller’s Guide 
to Medieval England and the latter in The Black Death: The Intimate Story of a Village in 
Crisis, 1345-1350. The first of these volumes provides an excellent introduction to the 
fourteenth century as a whole while the second deals with a much shorter period; both 
bring the period to life. I recommend them highly. 


My thanks are offered to all those who have contributed to the production of this volume 
of Transactions, particularly to Christopher Hall and Farrell Burnett. 


Keith Johnston 


Notes from the Chair 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL 


Welcome to this latest edition of Transactions. The publication of Transactions, which 
first commenced in 1958, is an important way that the Society meets its objectives. It is 
the vehicle by which many people doing local historical or archaeological research get 
their information out to a wider audience. Transactions has a readership very much wider 
than the individual membership of the Society due to subscriptions from the British 
Library and such major research libraries as Oxfor and Harvard universities. It also 
means that archaeological research gets into important national and regional databases. It 
is a mark of distinction for the Society to have produced so many Transactions, but the 
editorial work is time consuming and Keith Johnston, our Editor, has a demanding day 
job of work around which he must fit his work for the Society. I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank him for his efforts. If have any suggestions for improvement or can 
assist Keith in any way please let him know. 


Each year I attend several archaeological day schools where I not only take the 
opportunity to sell the Society’s publications but also look at what other groups and 
organisations, both amateur and professional, are producing. I continue to be impressed 
by the quality of our publications in terms of both content and presentation. The Society 
is lucky to have the publishing expertise of Farrell Burnett to help us achieve such high 
standards. During the year Farrell has arranged the reprinting of Rosedale Mines and 
Railway which involved the re-keying of the publication to produce a digital file. The 
assistance of Helen Boddy (retyping) and Sandra Oakins (design) in this task is gratefully 
acknowledged. It is a measure of the quality of Rosedale Mines and Railway that, despite 
being 35 years old, it continues to be a bestseller. 


The charitable objectives of the Society are also important. The Charities Act 2006 
underlines the requirement that all charities must exist for the public benefit. One 
example of our response to this is that the Society has set up a special fund, the Trustees 
Fund, to help projects which meet our objectives as a charity. The Trustees will oversee 
the operation of this fund and have adopted criteria for its operation which are available 
from the Treasurer; if you have any ideas or projects which you think are worthy of being 
pursued, please contact Martin Bland. 


As I write these notes we are hearing of further exciting discoveries at Star Carr, a site 
which was first excavated by one of the Society’s founders, John Moore. This is a site of 
international significance but is little appreciated locally. The Trustees Fund supported 
the Star Carr day school, held on 31 July 2010, which we organised with Scarborough 
Museums Trust. It was well attended, indeed oversubscribed, and well received by people 
from all over the region and I hope it has helped raise the profile of this site. 


ChrisHall 
Chairman 2010-2011 


The Investigation of a Prehistoric Square Enclosure at 
Racecourse Road, Seamer Moor, Scarborough: 
Preliminary Report 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL 


Introduction 


The site which is the subject of this report is a rectangular earthwork enclosure on Seamer 
Moor at National Grid Reference TA 01900 86700. The Society’s site code is SMO8. 


This enclosure has been referred to by antiquarians and historians for over two hundred 
years and, until recently, it has been assumed to be Roman. However, despite the presence 
of a large number of archaeological remains in the area, no serious ground investigation of 
this feature has been carried out. This article presents the preliminary findings of ground 
investigations carried out by the Society in February and March 2008. 


The site occupies a small spur of elevated land to the north of Racecourse Road/Stepney 
Hill, (A170) around which the road, rising from Scarborough, curves on the south and east. 
This spur of land was enclosed on the west and north by a double ditch, though the greater 
part of this has now disappeared. The eastern side of the spur forms part of the scarp slope 
of the eastern outliers of the Tabular Hills. From the descriptions by antiquarians and from 
cartographic evidence, the site is known to have been occupied by a square enclosure of 
unknown date, origin and use, although since the second half of the twentieth century there 
have been no significant upstanding earthworks. 


The underlying geology consists of calcareous sandstone of the Middle Oolite, and the soil 
cover is Rivington 1, well-drained coarse loamy soils. The elevation of the site is about 
152m AOD. 


Historical and Archaeological Background 


In 1798 Thomas Hinderwell (who was of the view that there was an inland Roman 
defensive alignment starting at Weaponness Hill, now known as Olivers Mount) referred 
to camps on Seamer Moor.’ He said their principal parts were in the form of 
parallelograms or long squares (sic) with double ditches. He went on to say that on the 
southeast part of the moor were many tumuli, some square, but most of them had been 
ploughed up since the Enclosure Act. 


The Whitby historian George Young in 1817 referred to the former existence of three 
small square enclosures on Seamer Moor of which the only one surviving in Young's 
time was the present site described as adjacent to the Ayton to Scarborough road.” The 
enclosure is first shown on Knox's map of the environs of Scarborough published in 1820 
at a scale of approximately 2 inches to the mile on which the square shape of the 
earthwork is visible. In his later work of 1855, in which the map is republished, he states 
‘On this hill is a small camp, and many old fortification mounds and ditches, also tumuli 
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The enclosure is clearly shown on Hinderwell’s ‘Sketch of the Ancient Encampments on 
Seamer Moor Previous to the Inclosure’ (Figure 1) of 1824 reproduced in Spratt in 1989.* 
The archaeological feature in question is the left hand square enclosure above the V- 
shape, which was presumably Hinderwell’s way of indicating how the land forms a spur 
here. The site is shown as a very distinctive square feature and seems to have a ditch and 
rampart, but it should be noted that the dimensions of this sketch are not accurate. 
Hinderwell marked some other enclosures attached to the enclosing earthwork to the west 
but these are not shown on later maps. The earthwork or dyke itself is shown on later 
maps, and in fact some sections still exist as a surface feature. 
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Figure 1: Hinderwell, 1824. ‘Sketch of the Ancient Encampments on Seamer Moor 
Previous to the Inclosure’. Contrary to convention, west is at the top of this map. 


The Ordnance Survey 1:10,560 scale published in 1854 (Figure 2) was the first accurate 
map of the area. It showed the enclosure as a fairly robust earthwork, almost square with 
rounded corners. It is marked as ‘Camp-—supposed Roman’. The double ditch 
(‘Intrenchment’) was shown but none of the other enclosures shown on Hinderwell’s 
sketch map are there. The north and west sides of the enclosure under investigation 
seemed to consist of rampart and ditch, the other sides rampart only. 
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Figure 2: Ordnance Survey 1:10,560 scale (enlarged), published 1854. 


The OS 1:2500 scale map published in 1893 (Figure 3) showed the feature as an 
upstanding earthwork though perhaps less robust than in 1854, especially on the east and 
south sides. The ditch seems to have gone from the north and west sides. Interestingly the 
word ‘camp’ appears in gothic font which means that at this time Ordnance Survey 
thought the feature was either pre- or post-Roman (varying fonts convey historical 
meaning to things shown on Ordnance Survey maps; Roman features have a font without 
serifs, pre- and post-Roman a gothic font) though too much should not be read into the 
archaeological interpretation of nineteenth century OS maps as these pre-date the time 
when they employed an Archaeology Officer. 


By the time of the 1912 1:2500 scale map, the earthworks were shown by a pecked line 
and the feature marked ‘earthwork’ (in gothic font again) ‘site of. This does not mean 
that the earthworks had gone entirely by then, but it could simply indicate that they were 
not significant enough to meet the criteria for being shown as drawn features on the map 
(e.g. they were less than 3' high). The 1928 1:2500 scale map was almost identical though 
a footpath near the site had moved. This is the last 1:2500 scale map to refer to this 
feature. 


No trace of the enclosure was visible when the site was visited by J. G. Rutter and 
Raymond Hayes in 1960 and this is reflected in the Ordnance Survey 1:10,000 scale map 
published in 1972.° However, in very low light in the late afternoon of 10 February 2008 
the enclosure was seen by C. W. Hall and J. Hinchliffe as a very low earthwork. 
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Figure 3: 
Ordnance 
Survey 
1:2500 scale, 
published 
1893. 
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By the winter of 1999/2000, when an aerial photograph was taken (not reproduced here; 
see Www.getmapping.com), the field had been subdivided approximately north-south. 
Fortuitously, the photograph was taken just after the western field had been cultivated (the 
cultivator is still visible in the top northwest corner) and the greater part of the enclosure 
clearly shows as a soil mark indicating that there must still be some sub surface survival of 
the enclosure which had been disturbed by the plough. No obvious features within the 
enclosure appear on this air photograph. 


Ground Investigations 2008 and 2009 


Ground investigations in 2008 took the form of both non-invasive survey and ground 
intervention through trial-trenching across the supposed line of the enclosure ditch (Trench 
1). In 2009, a further six trenches were excavated mostly in the interior of the enclosure in 
order to test the geophysics and to try to establish more information about the enclosure 
and its use. As the site referencing system was carried over from the 2008 works, these 
trenches were numbered 2 to 7 inclusive. 


Non-invasive Survey 


A resistivity survey was carried out using a Geoscan RM15-D resistance meter and a 
magnetometry survey using a Geoscan FM256 fluxgate gradiometer both on a 100 metre 
by 80 metre grid with two additional 20 by 20 metre squares at the north. This work was 
done with the assistance of Frank Clough. 


Figure 4: Resistivity: 


Processed results shade 
plot. 


On the resistance survey the enclosure ditches are clearly evident. There are generally 
higher resistance readings alongside the ditches, possibly due to the drainage effect of the 
ditch. Areas of high resistance occur towards the eastern end of the northern ditch on the 
side within the enclosure (which seems to be contained within a faint rectilinear anomaly) 
and on the north side of the southern ditch. The central zone of the enclosure shows 
some enhanced resistivity which may be geological but could indicate some occupation. 
In the southern part of the eastern ditch there is an area of higher resistance which may 
indicate the position of an entrance. In the southern corner of the enclosure is an area of 
low resistance but this seems rather large to be a pit and is possibly geological. In the 


enclosure, located just inside the northern ditch there is a faint suggestion of a circular 
feature but, at over 20m diameter, it seems unlikely to be a structure. 


There is no clear evidence for human occupation of the enclosure. 


On the magnetometry survey, the signal strengths are generally quite weak, but again the 
enclosure ditches are clearly visible. There are some other linear and curvilinear features 
which seem to be independent of the enclosure and may relate to an earlier occupation 
although another suggestion is that these are geological since the calcareous sandstone is 
susceptible to fissuring. An indication of ferrous metal was thought to be modern debris 
and there is one possible indication of a hearth or area of intense heating some metres 
inside the southern ditch close to its mid point. : 


Ground Intervention 2008 


Excavation carried out over the period 15 to 20 March 2008 consisted of a single trench 
located over the predicted alignment of the ditch and bank forming the northern side of the 
enclosure. Initially the trench was 20m long by 2m wide, but it was extended by a further 
2m _ and, over this length widened to 4m in order to pick up more of the interior of the 
ditched enclosure. 
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WEST FACING SECTION OF DITCH 


Figure 5: The west-facing section of the ditch. 


This trench revealed the presence of a substantial ditch F1002 (Figure 5) cut into the 
natural rock, the sides being about 35° from the vertical. This ditch had a width at its top of 
4.7m reducing to about 0.8m at its bottom — it was not possible to excavate fully the 
bottom of the ditch due to adverse working conditions. The depth of the ditch was about 
2.3m. There was no evidence of the associated bank. 


The bottom of the ditch, which was nearly level, consisted of loosened rock containing silty 
material which must have percolated in following the loosening of the rock during the 
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cutting of the ditch. After the ditch was cut, the next stage in the development of the 
structure was that the bottom of the ditch began to infill naturally in a series of well defined 
slumps; the fill consisting of silty soils presumably resulted from the weathering of the 
ditch sides and rampart (1014 and 1013) while the stonier deposits 1012 and 1010 probably 
represent sporadic collapse of the ditch sides with associated collapse of part of the rampart 
into the ditch as the structure assumed a more stable angle of repose. Silty soil 1011 seems 
to represent a period when the initial decay of the ditch sides had stabilised, which is likely 
to have been only few years after the construction of the ditch. 


Context 1011 provided some dating evidence. Three sherds of Iron Age pottery were 
found. More importantly however, charcoal samples from this context were submitted to 
SUERC for radio carbon dating and these have given a date of 110BC +/— 30 years, i.e. 
Iron Age.® An environmental sample from 1011 was submitted to Paleoecological 
Research Services for analysis and the following are the conclusions of their report.’ 


Organic remains recovered from the sub-sample were mostly in the form of small 
fragments of unidentified charcoal. Identifiable plant macrofossils were few and 
restricted to occasional charred remains of cereal grains (barley) and crop weeds (e.g. 
bindweed, brome, goosefoot, red/downy hemp-nettle). Traces of cereal chaff of 
barley and oat (a rachis segment and an awn fragment, respectively) were found, 
hinting that crop processing activities were taking place in the vicinity at the time of 
the formation of this deposit. 


Charred rootlet, rhizome and twig fragments (possibly of heather), together with 
other remains including caryopses of heath-grass and nuts of sedge, probably derived 
from burnt peat or turves. These resources were most likely used as fuel but may also 
have been employed in construction. 


There then followed a period for which no dating evidence is available, when further 
infilling of the ditch took place to within 90mm of the current surface. Due to the lack of 
strong slump lines and the presence of angular material this has been interpreted as 
deliberate backfilling of the ditch using material from the rampart, although context 1007 
contained large, dumped stones of a geological type very different from the surrounding 
rock. It has been speculated that this represents the provision of a firm base to the ditch, 
which at this time was still about 1.25m deep, during possible use as an entrenchment 
during the 1642—1648 Civil Wars, but there is no dating evidence for this, nor is there any 
evidence of a re-cut. This phase in the development of the ditch produced no artefacts, 
although context 1008 contained some unusual small stones, which have been identified by 
Professor Peter Rawson as a fragment of jet, and arkose that has been slightly 
metamorphosed. Arkose is a sandstone that contains fragments of felspar and has been 
derived from the weathering of granite or gneiss. The specimen shows coarse grains, 
some of quartz, but others which are slightly pinkish in colour which suggests they are 
felspar. It does not match any local rock and probably derives from much further north, 
though its presence on site may be natural rather than due to human activities.® This 
phase was topped by a thin darker loamy material (1006) interpreted as an old turf line. 
At 900mm below the current surface the shallow ditch to which this turf formed the 
surface would be consistent with the depiction of a ditch on Hinderwell’s map of 1824 
and the 1852 Ordnance Survey map. 


Finally, the site was brought up to the present level with imported material, probably 
domestic refuse as it contained large quantities of bone, metal, broken bottle glass and 
pottery, the latter of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century date in 1005 and nineteenth- and 
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twentieth-century in 1001 and 1000. Context 1001 contained one clay pipe bowl 
attributed to E. Tindall who was producing pipes in Scarborough over the period 1840 to 
1877. This import of material and the final stages of the infilling are consistent with the 
progressive disappearance of the feature from the Ordnance Survey maps over the period 
1893 to the present. 


Ground Investigation 2009 


Further ground investigations were carried out over six days between 25 September and 4 
October 2009. The purpose of these investigations was to test the results of the 
geophysics and to explore the interior of the enclosure. Six trenches were excavated. As 
the 2008 referencing system was continued, these trenches were numbered 2 to 7 
inclusive. 


Trench 2 


This trench was located towards the northwest internal corner of the enclosure where an 
area of high resistance had been recorded. The trench measured 4.3m by 2.0m, narrowing 
to 1.0m for 1.3m at the northern end. 


At a depth of about 150mm below ground level a surface of angular calcareous grit 
stones was encountered (2001), the stones lying at irregular angles. This layer was 
sampled by excavating a 500mm-wide sondage, running north-south along the eastern 
edge of the trench. This revealed that the stony layer was only one stone thick and lay on 
a grey brown loamy material containing fragments of Iron Age pottery. The stone feature 
was interpreted as the base of the enclosure rampart (something which had not been 
encountered in trench 1), overlying a decayed vegetation surface. It is probable that 
evidence of the rampart survived here due to the fact that it is close to the point where the 
enclosure turned through 90° — the rampart would therefore have been thicker. An 
environmental sample was taken from the decayed vegetation surface and this will 
provide useful comparison with the sample taken from the ditch in Trench 1 since the 
more recent sample is from vegetation which must pre-date the ditch. One piece of 
charcoal will be subject to carbon-14 dating. 


Removal of the rampart material at the southern end of the trench revealed further sherds 
of Iron Age pottery which could be the result of either pit digging or dumping refuse 
against the corner of the rampart. 


Trench 3 


The location of the trench, which measured 2m by 2m, was virtually in the centre of the 
enclosure, above an area of high resistance. Here plough soil overlay a gritty subsoil 
which immediately overlay natural at a depth of 300 mm below ground surface. The 
natural at this point consisted of the decaying calcareous grit. 


Figure 6: Trench 2 viewed from the south showing the base of the rampart (context 
2001) and the trench sampling the underlying layer to the right. 


Trench 4 


This trench was positioned in order to test an area of low resistance close to the southeast 
corer of the enclosure. The trench measured 2m by 2m. At a depth of 200mm the 
natural, consisting of decaying calcareous grit, similar to Trench 3, was found. In the 
northwest corner a shallow, bowl shaped feature (F4004) proved inconclusive. The 
western third of the trench was cut by a linear feature (F4002) the fill of which was 
explored to a depth of 650mm below ground level. This fill consisted of angular 
fragments of calcareous grit in a sandy matrix and this was interpreted as disturbed 
natural, possibly due to a falling tree. 


Trench 5 


This trench was located midway between Trenches 3 and 5 and again measured 2m by 
2m. At a depth of between 200mm and 230mm below ground level, decayed calcareous 
grit was encountered, although it was pitched at much more irregular angles than 
elsewhere. Following discussion with Professor P. Rawson and examination of nearby 
quarry sections it was decided to cut a 500-mm wide sondage into this material. 
Although much more disturbed than elsewhere, and more sandy, the conclusion was 
drawn that this was natural, probably heavily disturbed by tree roots. 


The trench contained one post hole and socket (F5003) consisting of seven vertically set 
stones around a hole approximately 100mm square cut into the natural and 100mm deep. 
Excavation of this post hole produced two sherds of Iron Age pottery, although there was 
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not an occupation layer associated with the post hole, this probably having been removed 
by ploughing. 
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Figure 7: Trench 5 viewed from the west showing the natural decomposed stone surface 


and the stones forming the sides of the post hole. 


Trench 6 


Trench 6 was located between trenches 2 and 3 and measured 2m by 2m. At a depth of 
between 240mm and 280mm plough soil and sub soil overlay an orange brown sandy 
deposit with small stone inclusions. A 500-mm wide sondage was taken down to a depth 
of 580mm at which point the stone inclusions became predominant. This material was 
interpreted as natural, but having a different nature to that found elsewhere due to the 
effect of water action. 


Trench / 


This was a 1m by Im trial trench outside the enclosure to test the presence, or otherwise, 
of an entrance. Natural calcareous grit was encountered at 200mm to 230mm below 
ground level with no other features present. This may indicate the presence of an entrance 
here but a larger area needs to be sampled. 


Discussion 


The radiocarbon dating of the organic deposits from 1011 firmly placed the date of the 
ditch in the late Iron Age. The structure was therefore not created as a Roman fort and there 
is no other evidence to support Hinderwell’s assertion that it was used as a Roman 
defensive earthwork either on its own or as part of a series of forts. 
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The plough soil in all the trenches contained modern pottery, mostly nineteenth century 
and early twentieth century, the presence of which was thought to be the result of the 
import of refuse material on to the land. Below the plough soil the dating evidence points 
to occupation in the Iron Age. To date no evidence of later occupation has been found 
and it is likely that if there were any it would have been destroyed by ploughing. It has 
been suggested that the enclosure may have been reoccupied during the Roman period 
and during the English Civil Wars but no evidence has been discovered to support either 
of these assertions; at present all we can say is that the site represents an Iron Age 
settlement. 


The results of the environmental analysis will provide further valuable information since 
the sample taken in 2008 from the ditch material represents a period when the enclosure 
was in use, whereas the latest sample from the relict vegetation surface will reflect the 
pre-existing conditions. It is hoped to carry out further work in the area of Trench 2 in 
2010 to provide more evidence about the site and its occupation. 
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Bakestones 


By CHRIS EVANS 


Some time in the thirteenth century Richard, son of Alan Dreng of Sawdon, gave land in 
Sawdon to Malton Priory. The land is described as being above Bakestonedale (‘sup 
Bakestayn dayle’).' 


In the early nineteenth century George Young, discussing the geology of the Yorkshire 
Coast, wrote ‘Though the shale of this series is generally either sandy and micaceous, or 
bituminous, or a mixture of both, yet in several instances it contains a large proportion of 
clay. This is the case with a bed of shale at the upper end of Tripsdale, a branch of 
Bilsdale. It has a dark brown colour, and a soapy feel; and it is easily divided into thin 
plates, which in their recent state are soft and elastic, but when prepared by roasting in 
hot turf ashes, are used by the inhabitants of the neighbouring dales for baking cakes, 
being capable of bearing the heat of a common fire for several years. From the use to 
which these plates are applied, the ravine where they are obtained is called Bakestone- 
Bille 


From somewhat further away, Joseph Lucas, writing about 1872, says ‘The Bakstone was 
once an important thing in Nidderdale. It has given its name to several large Gills from 
whence they have been and still are obtained, and that not only in Nidderdale, and the 
surrounding dales, but all along the Pennine chain’ and ‘The Bakstone is still used for 
baking, but has generally been supplanted by an iron plate, which retains the old name 
Bakstone like iron milestones’?. 


These three quotations throw up a number of questions, only partially answered by the 
quotations themselves. What were bakestones? What were they used for? How were they 
produced? Where were they produced? When were they produced? 


What were bakestones? To answer this question more fully than George Young or Joseph 
Lucas, I turn to a number of glossaries of Yorkshire dialects that were published in the 
nineteenth century and definitions from three of them are given here: 


F. K. Robinson of Whitby defines a ‘Bakston, or Baxton, [as] a round slate or plate of 
iron hung by a bow handle for baking cakes’.* J. C. Atkinson of Cleveland defines a 
‘Bakst’an, bakstone, sb. [as] A circular plate of iron with an iron Bow to hang it by, to 
bake cakes on. It is sometimes, though rarely, formed of slate’.> William Carr of Craven 
defines a ‘backstone [as being] formerly of slate, but now a platform of iron on which oat 
cake is baked.’° 


A more comprehensive description of bakestones is found in Marie Hartley and Joan 
Ingilby’s Life and Tradition in the Yorkshire Dales.’ Hartley and Ingilby describe them as 
being originally ‘portable flat oval stones’ but the ones they saw were mainly cast iron 
and rectangular. In Life in the Moorlands of North-East Yorkshire the same authors refer 
to a bakstone and illustrate one of the circular metal variety on page je Me They describe 
bakestones differently in their Life and Tradition in West Yorkshire when writing about 
the quarrying of bakestones. They write of them there as being ‘half an inch to three- 
quarters of an inch thick’ with “The under surface chiselled and the upper surface scraped 
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smooth’ and ‘about 22 inches square, or made to sizes to fit specific ovens’.” A bakestone 
preserved in the Saddleworth Museum is of this size.” 


Here, then, is a complication. The utensil used for making these various breads changed 
from being made of stone to being made of iron but without a change of name. At the 
time Hartley and Ingilby wrote (1968), most bakestones were made of iron but they saw 
one (unused) stone bakestone and heard of recollections of another three. They saw 14 
iron bakestones. From the definitions in the dialect glossaries the change from stone to 
iron must have taken place in the nineteenth century. A driving force may have been the 
invention by Joseph Wright of Shipley of a cast iron ‘bakestone’."' 


Bakestones were used to make a variety of breads and cakes — havercake, haverbread, 
riddlebread, clapbread, oatcake, havercake, tharve cake and watticake. Some of these 
may have been essentially the same but had different names in different areas. All of 
them were produced by making a batter, paste or dough with oatmeal and throwing or 
pouring it onto a bakestone. The bakestone was sometimes supported on an iron frame 
called a brandreth. George Walker in his Costumes of Yorkshire illustrates a woman 
making oat cakes.’ 


Arthur Raistrick, writing in the Dalesman in 1971, adds more complications. First, he 
gives an alternative to bakestone — firestone as in Firestone Sill near Alston (Firestone 
Bridge is at NY 787 434); second, he writes that such stones were not only used to make 
‘large flags for oatcake making’ but also to build ovens." 


The answer to the question of how they were produced is partly given by the quotation 
from George Young, but Hartley and Ingilby, in their West Riding volume, tell us much 
more. ‘Oatcakes are baked on three forms of bakestone — stone, iron and clay — of which 
the latter, a mudstone, quarried throughout the centuries in the Castleshaw Valley near 
Delph in Saddleworth is interesting for its antiquity. To make the clay bakestones a huge 
block, euphemistically called a fly wing, was dislodged, immersed in the Hull Mill 
stream near the quarry, and the same day or within a day or two it was split with wedges 
into leaves ... The bakestones ... were left in the stream, and after a few weeks were 
stacked with the chiselled side inwards, and baked round a wood fire in an oblong pit in a 
small hut.’ 


One would expect to find references to bakestones in the inventories which accompany 
wills but having trawled through 18 inventories from Bilsdale,’° 23 from Westerdale'® 
and one 147 from Abbotside,'’ I have found only one (not unequivocal) reference to 
bakestones. The inventory of Alexander Metcalfe of Sedbusk, Abbotside, drawn up in 
1687, reads in part ‘1 backboard, backstone & 3 shelves’. In the same collection of wills 
brandreths (the iron frame on which a bakestone might be rested) are listed nine times. 


Another uncertainty arises from at least two meanings of the word backstone or back- 
stane; one in the sense of a stone which was placed at the back of a fire to direct the heat 
forward (such stone were in use in the Shetland Isles in the early twentieth century’ and 
may have been used in Spout House in Bilsdale’”) and the other in the sense of a cooking 
utensil. 


On the other hand, there are a large number of place names which include the element 
bakestone and its variant spellings — backstean, backstone, baxton. To complicate the 
issue still further, there are differing interpretations of the place-name element backstone. 
Lindkvist writing in 1912, derived backstone from Old Norse bakston indicating a ridge 
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or the backside of a ridge~’ as does Eilert Ekwall.*’ A .H. Smith, writing in 1956, 
however, derived baxton and bakestone from beac-stan — bake-stone.” 


A search for the place-name element bakestone, with its variants backstone, backstean, 
baxton, baxongill, has produced the examples listed in Table 1. Among the list’s 
imperfection are its lack of comprehensiveness and uncertainty about the meaning of the 
various spellings of bakestone described in the last paragraph. Arthur Raistrick found 
more than 20 places with such names but unfortunately does not give details of their 
location.*> The list was compiled from a variety of sources, some of which were not 
directly concerned with bakestones as such. Considerable use was made of the internet 
and inspection of Ordnance Survey maps. When the information from these sources 
merely located a place name and does not add to our knowledge of bakestones a 
reference is not given. 


Table 1: Place-name element bakestone and variants 


? 


Backstone, Low Fields; SE 727 882 


Baxton Grounds; 
Bakestonegraves”® 
Bakestone Cliffs” 


Bakestone Clough (Back Wadsworth, Hebden Bridge SE 016 292 
Clough?) 


Dove Crag, Ambleside 
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The list of bakestone place-names and sites of recollection of bakestone use has not been 
mapped because such a map would be deceptive. It would not be a distribution map of 
sources of bakestones or the use of bakestones but a map of the diligence of the recorders 
of place-names and of the use of bakestones — A. H. Smith in the case of place-names 
(whose West Riding recording ran to seven volumes, whereas the North Riding has one 
volume) and Marie Hartley and Joan Ingilby in the case of bakestone use who seem to 
have concentrated their efforts on the northwest corner of the Dales. The distribution of 
their recorded use of bakestones does not match the recorded distribution of bakestone 
place-names. 


Thus a map cannot be approached in the usual way. What is clear is that both place 
names with the element bakestone (or its variants) and the recorded use of bakestones are 
in ‘upland’ areas. These are also the areas that include the ‘recurrently marginal zone’ 
discussed by M. L. Parry in his Climatic Change, Agriculture and Settlement.*' The 
‘recurrently marginal zone’ is the area in which cereal crops are likely to fail frequently. 
The cereal crop most resistant to failure is oats. 


Parry writes ‘in the southern Pennines and the North Yorkshire Moors the recurrently 
marginal zone lies at 300-450m and 290-400m respectively.’*” 


Determining the altitude of place-names with the element bakestone is difficult. Such 
place-names often refer to deep gills and on the steep hillsides but in the Pennines they 
are found at around the 200 metre contour and somewhat lower on the North York Moors 
at around 100 metres. These are lower than Parry’s altitudes for recurrently marginal 
zones but both are upland areas. In other words, the areas where oats were grown are 
close to locations of bakestones place names. 


One might expect the geology of the area to have some influence. The descriptions of the 
rock used for bakestones vary in the various sources. Arthur Raistrick writes 
‘Geologically the “bakestone” is a sandstone which stand direct and prolonged contact 
with fire without splintering or breaking up.’ Young writes of shale, qualifying this by 
writing “Though the shale of this series is generally either sandy and micaceous, or 
bituminous, or a mixture of both, yet in several instances it contains a large proportion of 
clay’; Robinson, Atkinson and Carr write of slate, Hartley and Ingilby of mudstone and 
Lucas of ‘fine bedded soft micaceous sandstone’. We do not know the location of 
Bakestone Dale in Sawdon but possible candidates are Moorsome Pit Holes above 
Snainton or other pit holes at the top of Brompton Dale (SE 920 853 and SE 932 843). 
These pit holes may also be the source of the slate suggested for the repair of 
Scarborough Castle in the ‘View taken of the Castell off Scarburgh’ of 1538, the last line 
of which reads ‘And for slayte at a place called Sawden more wythin v miles’.* Both 
bakestones and roofing slates require thin slabs of stone. Neither Bakestone Dale nor 
Sawdon Moor appears on any extant maps. 


It may well be that the lithology of the rock is less significant than the conditions under 
which it was laid down. In high energy conditions the rock would be uneven and difficult 
to split but in calmer conditions it would settle in layers which were easy to split. In any 
case suitable shales, mudstones or slates are common among the sedimentary rocks. 
Raistrick has it right when he says ‘It must have occurred to some observant man in early 
ages that among the stones making his fireplace there were some occasionally, which 
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were not affected and did not need a frequent replacement. In time such stones were 
connected, through popular experience, with particular places.’ 


Turning to the question of when bakestones were produced and used, the earliest 
references I have found to bakestones are the Bakestone Dale in Sawdon and Johannes 
Bakestoman of Quick in Saddleworth who paid his poll tax in 1379. It seems likely that 
bakestones were in use well before this time. Saddleworth may well have been the latest 
place where bakestones were made. Hartley and Ingilby write ‘Abraham Scholfield ... 
made the last about 1928.’ 


My contention is that bakestones were quarried from mudstones, shales, slates and easily 
splittable sandstones and were used in most homes around the fringes of the upland area 
of Britain for making various kinds of oatcake, from prehistoric times until the early 
years of the twentieth century. 
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An Archaeological Excavation at Auborough Street, 
Scarborough 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL 


Introduction 


During the period 26 May to 3 June 2007, the Society carried out a research excavation 
on a piece of land forming the curtilage of a large property in Auborough Street, 
Scarborough. The location of the area investigated is shown on Figure 1. The National 
Grid reference is TA 04401 89053 and the SAHS site code ASO7. The total area of the 
site is approximately 20m west-—east by 18m north-south. 


The site lies to the west of Tollergate and east of Auborough Street, close to the possible 
alignment of the Old Borough defences and close to the known location of the medieval 
pottery industry (see Figure 1). The site consists of a large lawned area sloping down in a 
southerly direction from a terrace below the house. The extreme eastern part of the site had 
been a vegetable garden which had become overgrown while the lawn was divided roughly 
in half by a concrete path running north-south. The southern part of the site appeared to 
consist of a substantial level of fill. 


The underlying geology consists of boulder clay. 


ae 


/ 


\, Bt Thomes 
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Figure 1: Location of the site and its relation to known medieval features. 
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Aims and Objectives 


The overall objective of the archaeological research was to investigate the northern 
alignment of the defences on the west of the Old Borough and in particular to establish 
whether there is any evidence to support the theory that the eastern boundary of this site 
preserves the alignment of the Old Borough defence. The excavation was designed to test 
this theory by examining whether there was any evidence of the survival of the ditch, 
rampart or wall. It was also hoped to provide evidence of what activities may have been 
taking place when it was an extramural area and in particular the relationship with the 
pottery industry which occupied land to the north. 


Historical and Archaeological Background 


The site lies within an area of archaeological importance, on the boundary between the Old 
and New Boroughs. An assessment of previous archaeological discoveries in the area has 
been carried out by T. Pearson and this provides the archaeological and historical context 
within which the investigation of the current site was placed (see Figure 2).' 


Figure 2: Archaeological 


excavations and 
discoveries in the vicinity 
of the site. 


The previous archaeological investigations which are relevant to the present project are as 
follows: 


Site 1. Auborough Street, 1997, Site Code: AS97. Although within the area of the 
medieval pottery industry no evidence of pottery manufacture was found apart from 
several sherds which had been distorted during the firing process. Part of the site was 
quarried for clay in the eighteenth or nineteenth century.” 
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Site 8. Castle Road (nos. 95-97), 1854. A series of brick arches were uncovered in 
1854 on the site of Nesfield’s brewery on the south side of Castle Road and identified 
as medieval pottery kilns. A large quantity of medieval pottery was also found. 


Site 9. Castle Road (Wilson’s Mariners’ Asylum), 1966. Roman pottery from the 
fourth century was found and features which the excavator identified as a section of 
the medieval town ditch and rampart.° 


Site 10. Castle Road (St Peter’s Church), 1967. Pottery kilns and kiln waste were 
discovered. 


Site 11. Castle Road (St Mary’s Parish House) 1967. The excavator, Peter Farmer, 
considered the finds from this site to represent the remains of the medieval Old 
Borough defences. Medieval pottery kilns and a late fourteenth-century stone building 
were said to have been excavated and several Roman tiles were also found on the site." 


In 2006 an evaluation excavation at 1-4 Blenheim Street at junction of Blenheim 
Street and Castle Road, opposite St Peter’s church (not numbered on Figure 2 but 
shown by a star symbol) revealed evidence of a medieval ditch running parallel to 
Castle Road, and evidence either for terracing or for a defensive ditch associated with 
the medieval town defences. A sherd of pottery of possible Anglo-Saxon date 
recovered from one of these ditches is an important indication of the potential for 
earlier activity in this area.” Further work on this site was carried out in November 
2007.° This excavation revealed a substantial ditch which was interpreted as the 
twelfth-century defensive ditch of the New Borough. Although it was previously 
thought that this defensive ditch ran along the south side of Castle Road towards the 
Auborough Gate, this excavation suggested that, at least in part, the defensive ditch 
was located on the north side of Castle Road. The ditch appeared to have remained 
open for a considerable time, although there was some deliberate backfilling in the 
seventeenth century. However, this excavation seems to have revealed no evidence of 
the alignment of the Old Borough defence or of the junction between the New 
Borough and Old Borough defences. 


The New Borough of Scarborough, created in the second half of the twelfth century, 
extended the area of settlement of medieval Scarborough to the west of the Old Borough 
which had also been founded by Henry II circa 1163. The Old Borough was bounded on its 
western side by a ditch, rampart and wall. It is believed that the New Borough was bounded 
by defences, although it is probable that these were not constructed until the thirteenth 
century and comprised a ditch and rampart. By the sixteenth century the New Borough 
defences were supplemented by a stone wall in places but were largely a palisade. The line 
of these defences survived into the nineteenth century and they are shown on the 1852 
Ordnance Survey map of the town.’ The alignment of the Old Borough defences is less 
certain at this northern end of the town. The author and T. Pearson have postulated an 
alignment of the Old Borough defences which would take them on a more eastern course 
than the generally accepted one put forward by Peter Farmer on the basis of his 
excavations. Maps and boundary analysis support the thesis that a more easterly course 
was taken (Pearson 2005; see Figure 3). 
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Figure 3: The conjectured alignment of the northern part of the Old Borough 


defences (square dotted line), the alignment postulated by Farmer in 1966-67 


(circular dotted line) and the proven southern alignment (solid black line). 


The archaeological excavation attempted to determine whether this site is within or outside 


the Old Borough. 


The current site is shown on Cossins’ map of 1725 as not built upon and it has remained 
so ever since. It was probably vacant in the medieval period.* Regressive map analysis 
has shown that the eastern boundary of the site has persisted over this period; moreover, 
it follows a slight curve which reflects the curve in the street pattern in the New Borough. 
It is thought that this curving pattern reflects the medieval field boundaries. The eastern 


boundary of the site is therefore highly significant. 


In addition to the medieval defences and pottery industry referred to above, previous 
discoveries show there is some evidence of Roman and pre-conquest activity in the area 
and also evidence of eighteenth- or nineteenth-century clay quarrying. 


The excavations 


Three trenches were excavated, the locations of which are shown in Figure 4. Trench 1 
was sited abutting, and perpendicular to, the eastern boundary wall. It measured 1m wide 
next to the wall and at a point 1 metre back widened to 1.5m for a further 2m from the 
wall. This shape had been recommended by the Society’s consultant engineer in order to 
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maintain the structural integrity of the wall. The purpose of this trench was to test the 
archaeological survival adjacent to the wall in order to determine its age, function and 
purpose in relation to the layout of the town. 


' Possible alignment of 
Oldborough defences 


wane TRENCH POSITION 


Z5 Sou 


LAERARE NAAR SENNA, 


Figure 4: Locations of the trenches. 


Trench 2 measured 2m by 2m and was located in the grass to the west of Trench 1. The 
purpose of this trench was to test the archaeological survival in this possible extramural 
area in particular to seek evidence of settlement or of the pottery industry, and to allow 
Farmer’s postulated alignment of the Old Borough defences to be tested. Trench 3 was 
also 2m by 2m in the grassed area to the west of the central path — it had similar 
objectives to Trench 2. 


In all three trenches, natural clay was encountered at between 1.2 and 1.3m below the 
current ground level. In the case of Trench 2, natural had been excavated to form two 
linear features running roughly north-south, F2002 and F2004, the natural clay baulk 
between the cuts being about 120mm wide. These features are similar to ones found 
elsewhere in Scarborough (e.g. at Paradise) and have been interpreted as clay quarries. In 
the case of Trench 3 three similar cuts were found (F3002, F3004 and F3006) but running 
west—east. The baulks between the quarries in this case varied between 120mm and 
200mm wide. All these quarry trenches had been backfilled with a dark to mid-brown 
loam containing pottery, ranging in date from the medieval to the early modern (post- 
1700), clay pipes, butchered bone and metal objects, indicating that the quarry trenches 
had been deliberately backfilled with either domestic refuse or material to hand in the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century. The large assemblage of medieval pottery may 
indicate that waste from the kilns higher up had been pushed down slope during building 
Operations although this is mitigated by the fact that relatively small amounts of 
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Scarborough ware were found, and no obvious waste material from the firing process. 
Differences in the fill material (e.g. between 3003 and 3005) indicate that the backfilling 
was Carried out in separate phases for each clay quarry. Following the backfilling of the 
trenches the dumping of soil continued to raise the ground level to its present level. This 
may have been a result of the levelling of the land during the construction of the present 


house and outbuildings. 


Figure 5 (above): Trench 1 
looking north showing the 
footings of the boundary wall 
(scales 2m, 1m and 500mm). 


Figure 6 (left): Trench 2 
looking north showing the 
clay quarries and the east— 


west baulks (scales 2m, 1m 
and 500mm). 


at 


Figure 7: Trench 3 looking 
north showing the clay quarries 
and the north-south baulks.The 

diagonal features seem to be 


associated with the back filling 
of the ‘quarries’ (scales 2m, 1m 
and 500mm). 


Interpretation and Conclusion 


Under relatively modern overburden, the excavation of each trench revealed that the site 
had been quarried into the natural for clay thus destroying any earlier archaeology. This 
took place in the post-medieval period. The quarries took the form of long narrow 
trenches separated by narrow clay baulks. Similar quarries have been found at other 
locations in the town such as at Paradise and Tollergate. These quarries are interpreted as 
the site of systematic digging of clay, probably for brick or tile making, each quarry 
being big enough to produce enough material for the firing of one kiln. After excavation 
of the clay the quarry was rapidly backfilled and it is thought another strip was excavated 
leaving the baulk between to avoid contamination of the clay. 


No evidence was found for the moat of the Old Borough defence. Had the moat existed 
here the natural clay would have been at a substantially lower level than found — a 
deterrent to the use of the land for clay quarrying. No evidence was found for the rampart 
associated with the defences. It is unlikely that the rampart was ‘quarried’ away for brick 
and tile making since the clay would not have been sufficiently ‘pure’ for this purpose 
and the removal of the rampart as overburden to reach the natural clay would not have 
been cost effective. 


Although it is disappointing that evidence of the alignment of the town defences was not 
found the excavation did show that the defences were not on the alignment postulated by 
Farmer; nor does the eastern boundary wall form the eastern side of the defences as 
postulated by Hall and Pearson. If they exist at all, the defences must be to the east of the 
boundary wall. 
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The discovery of this further series of clay quarries is interesting. They represent valuable 
evidence of an economic activity which was taking place in the town which has now been 
found in a number of locations. This clay quarrying is activity which merits further 
research, both documentary and archaeological. 
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Archaeological Excavations at the Scarborough Marine 
Engineers site, Quay Street/Sandside, Scarborough: 
Preliminary Report 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL and JOHN HINCHLIFFE 


Introduction 


Excavations were undertaken within the building formerly occupied by Scarborough 
Marine Engineers between November 2008 and February 2009 at National Grid 
Reference TA 0493 8883. The Society’s site code is ME08. The following report is very 
much a preliminary one since analysis of the pottery, leather, organic material and other 
finds continues. 


The site is a large steel framed building on the south side of Quay Street which extends 
through to Sandside. The building has a frontage of 14m to Quay Street and a visible 
frontage of 4m to Sandside where it is tightly located behind the early eighteenth-century 
building (34-35 Sandside) to the south. 


Historical and Archaeological Background 
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Figure 1: Postulated mid fourteenth-century quay alignment (Pearson, 2005). 
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The site lies in the area of the medieval town of Scarborough, within the Old Borough, 
close to a possible medieval waterfront alignment. Previous archaeological investigations 
on the north side of the road (approximately opposite the present site) revealed the 
presence of a thick deposit of soil containing domestic refuse dumped on to the site in the 
fourteenth century prior to the construction of a building, represented by a single 
surviving stone wall. The dumped material raised the ground level to form a platform for 
the construction of a new building, which stood adjacent to the seafront along the line of 
Quay Street.’ However, an excavation immediately to the west of the present site, at 23 
Quay Street, carried out in 2005—06 revealed the presence of deep cellars below the site 
of a demolished late medieval building, the cellar having been built directly off the sand.’ 
Pearson has postulated that a mid-fourteenth century waterfront crossed the site about 
halfway into the Marine Engineers building (see Figure if: 


Prior to the erection of the boat builder’s shed in about 1964/5 part of the site frontage to 
Quay Street (3.6m) was occupied by a timber-framed building known locally as “Crazy 
Cottage’ (variously numbered 25 or 27 Quay Street), illustrated in Figure 2. On stylistic 
grounds, this building is thought to be late fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century in date.* 


Figure 2: “Crazy Cottage’ in 1953. The garage behind the 
woman is the location of the excavation carried out in 
2005/06, the garage being on the site of 23 Quay Street. 
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Before the boat builder’s shed was built, the rest of the site was occupied by tenements 
known as Whartons Yard (the yard still partially exists behind the Golden Ball public 
house) and Mast Yard. These are likely to have been early eighteenth-century buildings 
on earlier stone bases as at 34-35 Sandside. A nineteenth century photograph of Mast 
Yard (see Figure 3) appears to show a break of slope at its north end; this may be the 
same as the rise and fall found in some of the lanes between Quay Street and Sandside 
(e.g. alongside the former Bethel Mission Chapel). These rises and falls have been 
postulated to indicate the line of the medieval sea front.° 


Figure 3: Looking north 
into Mast Yard in the 
nineteenth century. Note 


the apparent break of slope 
in front of the window 
facing down the yard. 


Objectives of the investigations 


The objectives of the work were set out in a project design which stated that excavations 
were intended to determine the nature, depth, extent and state of preservation of 
archaeological deposits on the site and, more specifically, to test: 


e the survival of the remains of the (presumed) late medieval timber building 
(‘Crazy Cottage’) known to have stood on the south side of Quay Street prior to 
the construction of the Marine Engineers building; and 

e the possible alignment of the later medieval sea wall.° 


a2 


The excavations 
Four trenches were opened within the building, Trenches 1, 2, 4 and 5. ‘Trench 3’ relates 


to the recording of structural evidence revealed during building work to the south of the 
Marine Engineers. 


In total the trenches opened covered an area of 35 sq m, some 10% of the total interior 
area of the building. In several places it was necessary to excavate to a depth of about 


2.5m below the present concrete floor. 


Trench 1 was opened in the northwest part of the building and successfully located the 
linear foundations of stone boulders which supported the timber frame of Crazy Cottage. 
Trench 2 was opened to the south and east of Trench 1 and was sited across the line of a 
distinct rise still observable in the nearby alleys linking Quay Street and Sandside. It was 
thought that this rise might mark the line of the medieval sea wall. 
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Figure 4: The location of the trenches. 


Below the late medieval foundations in Trench 1| and throughout Trench 2 was a massive 
dump of soil, about 2.5m deep, representing a major episode of land reclamation in the 
late medieval period. Incorporated within the reclamation in Trench 1 was a well- 
constructed stone-lined drain running north-south. Evidence from the excavations 
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suggested that the rise in the modern ground surface is a reflection of a pre-existing dune 
system of which the reclamation took advantage. 


As it was clear from Trenches | and 2 that the later medieval sea wall which retained the 
reclaimed land must lie to the south, a small trench (Trench 4) was opened at the southern 
end of the site to see whether the medieval dumping extended all the way to the present 
Sandside. This proved not to be the case, post-medieval infill being found all the way 
down to the underlying sand. 


Figure 5: Trench | looking south showing the well constructed stone-lined drain 
(scales 2m, 1m and 500mm). 


A final trench (Trench 5) was therefore excavated to the north of Trench 4, linking it to 
Trench 2 and thus providing a complete north-south transect across the site from Quay 
Street to Sandside. This trench located the approximate position of the medieval sea wall 
which had at this point been entirely robbed out, presumably so that the stone could be 
reused in the post-medieval sea wall further south. One massive stone block was found in 
the underlying sand where it had probably fallen prior to the demolition of the earlier sea 
wall. The robbing ‘cut’ and the area to the south was filled with dumped soil containing 
sixteenth/seventeenth-century material. Sand was again encountered at about 2.5m below 
the present building floor. 


Trench 3 was located to the south of the Marine Engineers shed and abutting 34-35 
Sandside. This was a monitoring trench, observations being carried out during the 
demolition of a shed and the erection of a new brick built extension. Removal of the old 
shed has revealed a section of stone wall constructed in large squared coursed blocks 
providing the foundations to the brick building above. It is possible that this stone wall 
represented the reused foundations of an earlier building but no definite evidence of this 
was found. The extension was built off a slab which involved lowering the older concrete 
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floor slab by 300mm (400mm at the corners). The construction work was monitored and 
revealed that this area consisted of entirely twentieth-century demolition fill to the full 
depth of the excavation. 


Figure 6: Trench 5 looking east showing the robbing cut (scales 2m and 1m). 


The finds 


Full analysis of the finds is still being undertaken. Significant quantities of pottery were 
recovered from both principal phases of land reclamation. The earlier phase of dumped 
material included a high proportion of Scarborough ware (including fragments of knight 
jugs) and Staxton ware, suggesting a fourteenth-century date. Pottery from the later phase 
of reclamation to the south was of sixteenth- or early seventeenth-century date. 


Anaerobic conditions within the soil dumps in some parts of the site led to the 
preservation of wood and leather objects (the latter principally shoes). Also preserved, 
primarily in the later contexts, were strands of fibrous material interpreted as caulking for 
the seams of boats. Other evidence for shipwrighting in the vicinity was provided by iron 
and timber nails, quantities of iron slag and a (possible) pitch pot. 


Building materials were present throughout and included both limestone roofing and clay 
tiles. Quantities of heather recovered from anaerobic contexts may also indicate the use 
of this material as a roof covering. 
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Summary 

The excavation revealed two major phases of land reclamation adjacent to Scarborough 
harbour. The first phase, dating to the fourteenth century, was clearly a major engineering 
exercise, creating what was effectively a new maritime suburb to the town on the south 
side of Quay Street. 


Overall a good understanding of the archaeology within the Marine Engineers site was 
achieved. However, when the site is developed it may be desirable to machine-dig a 
trench under archaeological observation to the west of Trench 4 in order to confirm the 
line of the medieval sea wall. 
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A Study of Public Bequests by Scarborough Testators 
1364-1599 


By JENNY DODD 


Introduction 


Probate material can provide an insight into a variety of historical themes including 
religion, society, community, family, economic activity and inheritance customs. 
Accordingly, they are a significant resource for local historians, especially as the 
effective administration of the ecclesiastical courts, where the wills were proved, has 
enabled these documents to have a high survival rate. Scarborough’s wills were held at 
the ecclesiastical courts in York and can now be found in the Borthwick Institute of 
Historical Research. This article will utilise probate material to investigate the changing 
nature of public donations by Scarborough testators using 390 Scarborough wills dated 
from 1364 to 1599.' This comprises the majority of Scarborough wills that survive in this 
period and that have been subsequently abstracted by Rowntree.” These wills provide 
evidence to show that over the sample period testators, and indeed Scarborough’s 
community, became less concerned with making bequests to public bodies through 
religious motivations and became more aligned with secular incentives. It should be 
pointed out that mortuary dues were not included in the analysis as these constituted a 
payment rather than a donation and were customary late into the early modern period. 


Before beginning an analysis of the wills it is worth examining how reflective wills are of 
a society. It would be misleading to suggest that wills are representative of the whole 
community. In fact, the proportion of people who made a will that was proved in the 
ecclesiastical courts accounted for, at most, one third of the population.* Those who made 
wills were typically from the higher ranks who could afford the high costs of the probate 
process, which were administered by the ecclesiastical courts. Additionally, the higher 
ranks normally possessed a larger quantity of property, land and goods, which 
necessitated a will to prevent potential disputes when the assets were divided. Of course, 
some were content to allow their goods to descend via the custom of the Province of 
York and to forego writing a will. The lower and middling ranks, who owned fewer 
assets, had less reason to devise a will. As a consequence, they were more influenced and 
reliant upon local inheritance custom.” Only in a few instances did women write wills. 
Those who did were usually spinsters or widows who owned property and goods in their 
own right. Therefore, wills are principally representative of males of the higher and upper 
middling ranks. However, it should be remembered that, although wills are not fully 
representative of a whole community, they still remain a valuable source for providing an 
indication of its beliefs and trends, if only for a certain section of it. 


Over the sample period the number of testators increases each century. This may not 
simply be a reflection of population or improved record-keeping. Rather, a parallel rise in 
occupational diversity would suggest that the proportion of people wishing to devise a 
will over the period increased. If the increase of testators was attributable to population 
rise then there would have been as little occupational diversity at the beginning of the 
sample period through to the end. This is because it would have still been the same 
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proportion of the higher ranks that were making wills, a section of society that exhibited 
little occupational diversity. Thus the increasing occupational diversity derives from the 
more eclectic middling and, to a much lesser extent, lower ranks. The proportion of 
people who made wills was expanding to encompass those from the middling ranks. 


Why did a group of people who did not ordinarily make wills increasingly opt to become 
testators? The reasons are twofold: some of the middling ranks began to accumulate 
wealth; and the statutes governing probate were revised. The population rise over the 
period, especially towards the end of the fifteenth century and during the sixteenth 
century, caused a rise in agricultural prices. This allowed some of those strategically 
placed within the market to benefit. Small farmers found themselves in a position where 
they could begin to accumulate wealth.” This gave them a surplus that could be 
reinvested or used to advance their children. It also meant they had the disposable income 
to afford probate costs and the wealth to warrant making a will in order to distribute 
goods and prevent potential disputes. The improved conditions for accumulating wealth 
also suggest that some of those within the higher ranks who previously would not have 
drawn up a will were now opting to. It may have been that those who benefited from the 
advantageous market conditions were no longer content to rely upon inheritance custom 
to settle their affairs. The higher ranks were more likely to have had an existing 
substantial holding which could be expanded into multiple holdings as the market 
fluctuated. This meant that inheritance custom may not have been sufficient to pass on 
the holdings and a will became more appropriate. A will allowed the testator to state who 
should receive which holding should the testator wish to advance more than one child. 
The inheritance custom followed by the higher ranks had typically followed the practice 
of primogeniture, whereby the eldest son would receive the majority of the inheritance. In 
doing so, the household would be kept together and the eldest son would adopt a degree 
of paternal responsibility for his siblings. Whilst the division of multiple estates among 
children provided an additional impetus to write a will, so did the increasing trend of the 
middling ranks to adopt the practice of primogeniture. This practice had often required 
the division of a will anyway in order to lay out the provisions to be followed by the 
eldest son in regard to the care for the other siblings. 


The growing number of people possessing multiple holdings and the growing popularity 
of primogeniture permeating the middling ranks gave additional impetus to make a will. 
However, the fundamental factor that made will making more accessible can be found in 
the revised probate legislation over the period. Legislation passed during the sixteenth 
century offered relief from the substantial probate costs and offered more flexibility in 
the distribution of land. A 1529 act concerning the fines and sums of money taken by the 
church as payment for the probate process changed the way that probate fees were 
administered. Instead of the probate fees being fixed at a rate that priced out many 
people, the costs became proportionate to the personal estate of the testator. Furthermore, 
the church could only administer a charge when the value of the estate was above £5. As 
a direct consequence of this, those with an estate under £5 were discouraged from making 
a will. This would explain why it was predominantly the middling ranks which were 
beginning to write wills and why there are few indications that the lower ranks were 
writing wills. To put it plainly, they did not have enough wealth for it to be worth the 
administration or the cost. In addition to making the probate process more accessible, the 
Statute of Wills in 1540 made will making more desirable. This legislation made it lawful 
to bequeath land held in socage, the commonest form of tenure.° This made the devising 
of a will more advisable. 
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When taking all of the above information into consideration it becomes apparent that the 
wills we have for Scarborough are not representative of the whole town. They are 
representative of the higher ranks and increasingly of the middling ranks as the period 
progresses. Using these wills in an analysis of public donations and the motivations 
behind them, we can obtain an insight into the town’s religious, social and economic 
identity. The most efficient way to examine this element of wills is to review the main 
public benefactors of the wills in turn. 


A Brief Overview 


The major recipient of public bequests was the church. The sheer volume of such 
bequests is staggering.’ Only in the sixteenth century did the volume begin to subside. 
The numerous bequests made to the church during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
often involved substantial amounts of money. Only a small minority of testators did not 
make a bequest to the church in these centuries. Furthermore, those who were 
bequeathing to the church were dividing their assets and money among a number of 
different bodies and elements within it. It was typical for a testator at this time to make a 
bequest to every order of friars, for tithes forgotten, to the high altar, convents, the parish 
church and chapels, York Minster, priests, chaplains and occasionally to the church clerk. 
Some testators also made bequests to nearby churches, chapels and priests. The church 
was obviously in the final thoughts of testators. After all, wills were typically drawn up 
on the death bed. This may have had heightened the religious feelings held by the 
testator, as death was drawing closer and the desire to ensure salvation was resonating in 
the testator’s mind. This was especially so before the Reformation, when the belief in 
purgatory prevailed. Purgatory was a place where the soul would undergo some suffering 
to rid it of its sins. Popular belief at the beginning of the period dictated that the time 
spent here could be shortened by prayers for the soul. It is also significant that the church 
was mentioned at the beginning of a will. 


In seventeenth-century wills, any bequests to the church were made alongside any other 
public donations at the end of the will. In studying numerous wills from different regions 
and centuries, it is a notable trend that the most important bequests were made first. The 
fact that the majority of testators in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries mention the 
church first in their wills suggests that it was of paramount importance to them. This is 
further evidenced by the large number of testators within the sample who only referenced 
family members when bequeathing residue goods after the church had been dealt with.® 
This may not have been too unusual because a will was a tool to leave the deceased’s 
spiritual estate in order.’ It should also be noted that there were few other recipients of 
public bequests in this period. However, during the period 1525 to 1540, the church was 
no longer the only major recipient of public bequests, as public repairs became a notable 
inclusion. The pier also received substantial attention and donations. This does not 
comply with Attreed’s research of Northern England probate material. Attreed concluded 
that substantial sums were reserved for the church rather than secular philanthropy during 
the same period.'° Scarborough testators may not have fallen into this trend because the 
presence of a pier created a more unique environment. This was something that was 
important to the testator and their community. 
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The Church 

The prevalent belief in purgatory is responsible for the church’s dominance in testators’ 
public bequests. People were keen to ensure quick salvation so they did not have to spend 
much time there. It was believed that the soul would remain in purgatory until it was 
granted eternal salvation. The amount of time that the soul would stay there was thought 
to be shortened by prayers for the deceased’s soul. This was a popular rather than 
theological assumption.'' This explains why there are phrases such as ‘for the priest to 
sing for me’, ‘to pray for me’ and ‘to remember me’ found among bequests to the church. 
Prayers for specific people were considered to be the most effective. This is why testators 
of this period, including those from Scarborough, took such lengthy and formal 
provisions to make sure they were remembered. In many ways, the donations can be 
viewed as payments for masses and prayers to be conducted on the testator’s behalf. 
Consequently, these bequests tend to reflect self-interest; they were the precautions taken 
for the welfare of their soul. Yet it is also worth remembering that the church benefited 
from these donations, regardless of the motivations behind them. 


The belief in purgatory also helps to explain why testators bequeathed such substantial 
proportions of their personal estates to the church. It was a general assumption that the 
more generous they were to the church the more likely it was that they would be 
remembered. This remembrance could aid their passage through purgatory. Some of the 
largest donations included the bequest of houses and significant sums of money. Such 
lavish donations displayed the rank and wealth of the testator in a way that facilitated 
remembrance of a more secular nature. In this respect there is another element of self- 
interest behind such bequests. 


These levels of generosity expressed towards the church appear to have declined during 
the sixteenth century. Testators were no longer consumed with the desire to obtain 
prayers and remembrance of the soul from the differing bodies of the church in their 
wills. This was a reflection of the deteriorating belief in purgatory and the growing 
popularity of reformed doctrine, which stated that the soul would go directly to heaven or 
hell. The emphasis was now on the individual and so last-minute precautions of prayers 
and remembrance were no longer considered to be sufficient to save the deceased's soul. 
After the Reformation a belief in purgatory was no longer deemed acceptable. 
Consequently, any residual beliefs could no longer be formally expressed in documents 
such as wills. 


There is also an apparent change in the terminology used when referring to the church. 
From the beginning of the sixteenth century the use of ‘church works' and ‘for the repair 
of the church’ gradually replaced previous references to the church regarding prayers. It is 
possible that these new phrases were to mask old religious feelings and there was still a 
wish to secure prayers for the testators’ souls. For some people it must have been difficult 
to rid themselves of beliefs that had been intensely felt only decades before. Of course 
there is also the possibility that there were church repairs underway at the time and these 
were philanthropic donations. 


Yet it is also possible that the use of this new terminology was a reflection of a new 
attitude towards the church, one whereby its maintenance was regarded in secular, 
practical terms rather than a concern for the soul. In the latter part of the century there are 
a significant number of testators who do not mention the church at all. Bequests were 
likely to have declined because the individual did not have as much to gain by making 
significant donations. Thus, by the end of the sample period, donations to the church 
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were more likely to have been made for the benefit of the community as and when 
necessary. Therefore it seems sensible to assume that the bequests in the 1570s and 1580s 
were due to the local conditions of Scarborough and the need for rebuilding. 


The Poor 


The poor were also major recipients of testators’ donations across the sample period. 
Their sporadic inclusion in earlier wills would suggest that these bequests were motivated 
by the religious convictions generated by a belief in purgatory. Although these may have 
had some philanthropic motivations, phrases such as 'to pray for me' and for 'the poor at 
my burial' would suggest that religious impulses were behind these gestures. This is 
because prayers from anyone were thought to help the passage of the soul through 
purgatory. In this respect, some of the donations to the poor before the Reformation 
might be better considered as payments for this service. 


This reasoning cannot account for why the number of bequests increased in the sixteenth 
century. The role of the church in caring for the poor had diminished after the dissolution 
of the monasteries during the Reformation. The higher ranks, due to their social position, 
were endowed with a degree of paternal responsibility towards the lower ranks. This can 
account for the increased references to the poor by testators, who were mostly from the 
higher ranks. They were actions of philanthropy and social concern. In addition, testators 
may have been more able to leave money to the poor because they were no longer 
bequesting large proportions of their wealth to the church; bequests could be made to the 
poor from the surplus wealth. It is also possible that this generosity and paternal 
provisions were a display of rank and consequently these bequests may have involved a 
certain level of self-interest. Furthermore, it seems likely that donations to the poor were 
more secular and practical. This is evidenced as clusters of donations to the poor begin to 
appear, such as those in the 1580s. These seem to suggest that the poor were remembered 
in wills when they were a problem in the town, most probably in times of economic 
unrest. Waites points out that the sea frequently destroyed houses on the foreshore from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. This may have produced a temporary poor, which 
could account for the clustering of donations.'* It does seem to comply with Attreed’s 
comment about testators being aware of economic trouble and their subsequent efforts to 
compensate for it by increasing charitable bequests.’ 


Public Repairs 


The awareness of the economic conditions of the town may explain why public repairs 
began to receive mention among testators’ donations in the sixteenth century. Until this 
century public repairs to roads and the conduit (the town’s piped water supply) had gone 
unmentioned in wills. It may have been that in previous centuries people had funded 
repairs during their lives or, considering the huge income of the church before the 
sixteenth century, it may have contributed to the upkeep of public amenities. In the wills 
the inclusion of donations to public repairs would most probably be made when repairs 
were needed. The sporadic bequests to highway and conduit repairs seem to confirm this. 
It signifies a changing view of charitable bequests. They were no longer as motivated by 
self-interest in terms of securing the destiny of the testator’s soul or displaying their rank. 
Furthermore, these bequests were secular, as they showed no signs of religious 
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motivation. They were now more geared towards the communal needs of the town. These 
donations were more practical and were beneficial to the whole community rather than 
specific groups as was the case with the church and poor bequests. Also, donations for 
repairs may be a refection of paternal responsibility felt by the higher ranks towards their 
community. Furthermore it is possible that testators became more aware that investment 
in the town would benefit themselves or at least any family still living in the town. There 
is a variety of testators’ occupations in the sample; all would have benefited from good 
communication links facilitated by the highways and a clean supply of water. It is 
possible that people were more concerned about advancing their families by enhancing 
their communal resources. It is not as personal and does not involve the same degree of 
self-gain that is associated with bequests to the church and the poor in fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century wills. 


The most notable recipient of donations for repairs was the quay. The pattern these 
bequests produce is striking. There were two references to the quay in the fifteenth 
century, but these are quite insignificant when compared to the flurry of donations to the 
quay in the sixteenth century. The bequests suggest that the quay was mostly in good 
repair during the fifteenth century with only minor repairs being necessary. The 
donations to the harbour in the sixteenth century begin sporadically with the quay being 
mentioned among every few wills in the early years of the century. This pattern alters in 
the 1520s when suddenly almost every testator makes a bequest to the quay, no matter 
what their gender or occupation; a trend that continues until the late 1540s. Obviously, 
the harbour was in need of serious repair and its upkeep was considered to be vital to the 
survival of the town. Accordingly, this produced such a large concentration of bequests to 
the quay. The numerous petitions from the inhabitants over the period further reinforce 
this theory. In 1538, the Council of the North had received complaints that Scarborough 
pier was in decay. Some inhabitants had petitioned for wood to help rebuild the pier. 
Furthermore, there were a couple of Acts in the 1540s which highlighted the importance 
of the pier to the town, its inhabitants and the crown. Keepers of the harbour were 
appointed in 1545 and a duty was established on vessels to support the harbour. The 
introduction of this levy may explain why the volume of bequests to the pier decreased 
after 1546.'* After this date there are only a few donations to the pier, no doubt a 
reflection of the better upkeep of the harbour after formal measures were introduced. The 
pier did require some repairs in the 1560s, but Queen Elizabeth had granted money, iron 
and timber.'> This may have meant that testators did not feel the same imperative to fund 
repairs through bequests as they had done before and it would explain why there was not 
the same flurry of bequests as seen previously. 


The motivations behind these bequests were predominantly in the interest of securing the 
economic welfare of the town and its inhabitants. The petitions themselves reference the 
importance of the pier to preventing the town’s decay. The donations are secular and 
practical. The fact that nearly all testators were making a bequest from the 1520s to 1540s 
would suggest a degree of comradely feeling among Scarborough’s community and a 
feeling of necessity. This makes it is hard to believe that these donations were an attempt 
to display rank and moral worth. The fact that the testators were so concerned about the 
pier would also suggest the recognition of the pier’s importance in providing commercial 
Opportunity to most inhabitants of the town and facilitating the expansion of businesses. 
This in turn could advance the interests of the testators’ families, a concern of many 
testators when devising a will.'° However, it is possible that they felt a paternal instinct 
and indeed a responsibility to aid the security of Scarborough’s future and subsequently 
that of any family and friends residing in the town. Although the testators’ concern for 
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their family’s advancement may be considered to be tied to self-interest, it cannot be 
confused with the self-interest of church bequests a century before which were deeply 
personal and intended to benefit the individual testator and their soul. Once again it 
appears that the bequests of the sixteenth century were more entwined with the needs of 
the wider community. 


Conclusion 


Although some of Scarborough’s testators’ bequests may have been typical of the times, 
such as the changing donations to the church, other donations such as those to the pier are 
peculiar to the town. They reflect how both national and local feeling swayed the way 
Scarborough’s testators left donations. Furthermore, there appears to be a chronology to 
bequests that demonstrate these changing views. Fundamentally, this was attributable to 
the prominent change in religious popular belief that occurred in the early sixteenth 
century. Donations developed from being dominated by the church to turning more 
secular and practical and including more charitable recipients. As a result, the bequests 
changed from being based on the interests of the testator as an individual to expressing a 
concern for the community. Religiously the church no longer received as much attention. 
Socially, the testators appear to have developed a greater feeling of responsibility towards 
their community, possibly a result of the church having fewer funds to care for the poor. 
The community seems to have adopted a position of greater importance by the end of the 
sample period. It is likely that as testators became more occupationally varied, possibly 
through accumulation of wealth, they were now more interested in reinvestment and 
enhancing the business opportunities of their family. It also appears that in the earlier 
centuries testators chose to display their rank through grandeur, while later testators 
displayed their rank through actions of moral worth and paternalism. Thus illustrating a 
cultural shift, this helps to explain why there were increased donations to benefit the 
whole community. It is possible that testators were influenced by the puritan dislike of 
pomp that had been associated with previous beliefs. Hence testators may have been 
compelled to find other ways to display their rank. It seems that charitable donations in 
wills, a topic which may have been considered to be straightforward, are in fact 
influenced and determined by a number of themes that were entwined and determined by 
each other. For example, the decline in religious bequests to the church helped to bring 
about the increased number of communal bequests to the poor. It is also reasonable to 
suggest that a recurring theme was the effort to keep up appearances, whether to promote 
rank or simply demonstrate it. Furthermore, in comparison with the evidence presented 
by Attreed,'’ Scarborough displayed a trend in charitable giving that did not entirely 
comply with her evidence of the north. It is possible that the coastal position of 
Scarborough with its pier altered the priorities of testators. Therefore, the local concerns 
of Scarborough testators held as great a concern as those felt nationally. 
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The Origins of the Unitarian Church in Scarborough 
1870-1900 with a Biographical Appendix of Ministers 
1873-1908 


By ANNE and PAUL BAYLISS 


Whereas many Unitarian congregations, like the one in Whitby, evolved from pre- 
existing mainly Presbyterian groups, the one in Scarborough was established by a 
mission to the Town, in the first instance to serve summer visitors. Scarborough 
Unitarian Church, which opened in 1876, was severely damaged by a fire in 1995 which 
destroyed much of the church archive. In 1997, the Church was converted into flats and 
the congregation now use the adjoining schoolroom for services. 


This article attempts to reconstruct the early days of the church in the context of the 
overall Unitarian movement and show the marked influence that various Yorkshire 
towns, in particular Leeds, had on developments in Scarborough.’ 


Although the first Unitarian services in Scarborough were not organised until 1871, 
Unitarian beliefs have ancient origins. 


Arianism 


For the first 300 or so years after the death of Christ there was much debate within the 
burgeoning Christian churches as to the doctrine and the nature of the Trinity, i.e. the 
belief that God is three distinct persons, the Father, the Son (Christ) and the Holy Spirit. 
One view, Arianism, originated by Arius, a presbyter in the church of Bishop Alexander 
at Alexandria, rejected the idea of the Trinity in favour of the view that there was only a 
single God. In order to settle this and many other doctrinal issues that were splitting the 
early church, Emperor Constantine organised a council of bishops at Nicaea in May 325. 
The Council adopted a strictly Trinitarian view, which was expressed in the Nicene 
Creed, and Arianism was declared a heresy.” In spite of this, Arianism continued within 
the Roman Empire and Arian missionaries converted the Goths. However, at an 
Ecumenical Council convened by Emperor Theodosius in Constantinople in May 381, the 
Nicene system of religious belief was reaffirmed and Arianism was then rigorously 
suppressed as a heresy.” 


The Reformation and the Enlightenment 


Anti-Trinitarian doctrines re-emerged in Europe in the sixteenth century during the 
protestant reformation. In Spain in 1536, Michael Servetus was burnt at the stake for 
rejecting the Trinity but nonetheless, after his death, his writings continued to influence 
Protestants in Northern Europe. An Italian named Socinus argued and taught that God 
was a single unified being and that Christ was simply an inspired man. Socianism was the 
essence of early Unitarianism.’ Although most European States suppressed Unitarianism, 
in Transylvania in the eighteenth century, Emperor Joseph Il welcomed believers. 
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Unitarianism was introduced to England in 1652 by John Biddle of Gloucester who was 
later banished to the Scilly Isles. 


In eighteenth-century England, Unitarianism appealed to the intellectual and scientific 
classes of the Enlightenment. In 1767, the dissenting minister, Rev. Joseph Priestley 
(1733-1804), was appointed pastor of the Mill Hill Chapel in Leeds. Over a century later, 
members of this chapel would be influential in the foundation of a Unitarian Church in 
Scarborough. Priestley was a leading scientist of his day and one of the discoverers of 
oxygen. In 1780 he moved to a chapel in Birmingham but his house was burnt down in 
1791 by a rioting mob who objected to his Unitarianism and his liberal political views 
which were considered revolutionary, against church and crown.° To seek religious 
freedom, in 1794 Priestley moved to America where he died in Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania 10 years later.’ 


In England the Toleration Act of 1689 had permitted nonconformists freedom of worship 
but this did not benefit the Unitarians as the Blasphemy Act of 1698 provided 
punishments, including imprisonment, for the denial of the trinity, although the Act was 
rarely enforced. The Unitarian movement formally separated from the Church of England 
in 1774; however the anti-Trinitarian view remained illegal until 1813.8 


In the early nineteenth century, the Unitarians lobbied for religious freedom with the 
result that the Unitarian Relief Act (Trinity Act) was passed in 1813 (53 George III 1813) 
removing statutory penalties. In order to consolidate their new position, the Unitarian 
Association for Protecting the Civil Rights of Unitarians was formed in 1819.’ Unitarian 
missionary associations were also formed. For example, a Lancashire and Cheshire 
Unitarian Missionary Society was founded in 1823 in Manchester. Prior to 1813, 
ministers with Unitarian beliefs had generally studied theology at Presbyterian colleges 
as it was the Presbyterians who tended to repudiate the doctrine of the Trinity. Now, 
colleges specifically for training Unitarian Ministers were founded, for example, in 
Manchester at the Unitarian College, in Oxford at the Manchester College and in 
Carmarthen at the Presbyterian College.’ 


Unitarians tended to come from the higher intellectual sections of British society and, 
although only accounting for about 0.2% of the population, they were variously described 
as *... the elite of non-conformity ...’ and ‘... the aristocracy of dissent’. In nineteenth- 
century England, Unitarians included significant literary figures such as Robert 
Browning, George Elliot, Elizabeth Gaskell, William Hazlitt and Harriet Martineau.'! 


Whitby 


When the Unitarian movement formally separated from the Church of England in 1774 a 
Unitarian Chapel was inaugurated in London in that year by Rev. Theophilus Lindsey 
(1723-1808). Elsewhere in the country, many chapels evolved from pre-existing ones, 
especially from Presbyterian meeting houses.'” This was the case in Whitby where a 
Presbyterian congregation had been established as early as 1695 and built a chapel in 
Flowergate in 1715. The Rev. Thomas Watson, a Scottish pastor who arrived in 1769, 
was known for his Unitarian views. The chapel was rebuilt about 1812 and when, in 
1813, Unitarian views were no longer illegal, it became the denomination’s centre in 
Whitby.'° By 1825 it had been renamed the Unitarian Chapel." 
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Scarborough’s First Unitarian Services (1871-1877) 

By contrast with Whitby, where Unitarianism evolved from the local Presbyterian 
Church, in Scarborough it was founded as a mission, primarily for visitors to the Town. 
The Unitarians had a Missionary Conference Society with headquarters in Manchester, 
although members were scattered throughout the country. At the meeting in 1870 it was 
observed that, although many Unitarians visited Scarborough in the season, there were no 
services they could attend. The Conference therefore proposed that services should be 
held in the Town for three months each summer. On 7 July 1871 an advertisement 
appeared in the Unitarian Herald as follows: ‘Unitarian Worship, Scarborough. On 
Sunday, July iW eh a series of services will be commenced for the season in the 
Temperance Hall, North Street (near the Bar), when two sermons will be preached by the 
Rev. G. Vance Smith BA of York. Morning at 10-30. Evening at 6-30. Offertory at each 
service.’ The services ran until the first Sunday in October. It was agreed at the next 
annual meeting of the Conference that the Scarborough season had been a success and 
would be continued. The next year, 1872, services began on 2 August and continued until 
the first of November. At the annual Conference meeting in 1873 it was agreed that the 
Scarborough enterprise had been a great achievement, albeit an expensive one, and that 
the time had now come for the small number of Unitarians resident in the Town to take 
over the running of the services. 


After a third successful season in Scarborough in 1873, a meeting was held on 30 
November at the Temperance Hall in the Town and it was agreed that the services should 
be continued throughout the year. A committee of 11 was set up: Mr and Mrs W. E. 
Laycock of Sheffield, Mr G. Padley of Manchester and, from Scarborough, J. and H. 
Rowntree, Mr Clay, Mr Prince, Mr Pearson, Mr Smithson and Mr and Mrs Wurtzburg. It 
was decided to appoint secretaries to the Committee from the main towns in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire who would obtain local annual subscriptions to pay for a permanent 
pastor in Scarborough to replace the previous practice of using visiting ministers. In 
December 1873, it was agreed to ask permission of the Missionary Conference in 
Manchester for the Scarborough congregation to take responsibility for their own affairs. 
Other matters that the local Committee considered at this stage included the desirability 
of purchasing a harmonium and the choice of a suitable hymn book." 


Reverend J. Crowther Hirst: First Resident Scarborough Pastor (1874-1877) (see 
also Appendix) 


The Reverend Joseph Crowther Hirst, a minister in Rochdale, had conducted some 
services in Scarborough in 1873 and it was decided to invite him to take charge of Ue 
town’s Unitarian congregation. He accepted and began his ministry on 3 May 1874. A 
public tea was held 2 June 1874 in the Temperance Hall, North Street to welcome the 
new minister to Scarborough. It was presided over by Charles E. Wurtzburg of Leeds 
whose parents, Edward and Caroline, had retired to Scarborough and were members of 
the Committee. There were speeches by Dr Vance Smith of York and the Reverends J. E. 
Carpenter MA, J. C. Odgers BA and R. Wilkinson, all of Leeds. The event included 
musical entertainment and admission was by ticket costing one shilling from the 
Unitarians’ secretary, Mr W. W. Smithson of Castle Road.'’ On his arrival Hirst found 
matters ‘... certainly encouraging, but in a very inorganised (sic) condition He 
called together a group of women to form a visiting society in the neighbourhood of the 
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Temperance Hall. They distributed tracts, invited people to services and generally acted 
as a bridge between the new minister and potential new members of the congregation. 


Hirst set up a Sunday school, numbers initially being limited by lack of teachers. 
Members of the congregation donated 1/- per year.’ 


Holding Unitarian services in the Temperance Hall soon became impracticable because 
of lack of space in the summer months. A meeting was held 15 November 1874, presided 
over by Rev. Hirst with about 40 members present. Mr Smithson, seconded by Mr Prince, 
proposed that steps be taken towards the erection of a church for the congregation. 
Subscriptions were solicited and by the following May the search for a suitable site had 
begun. Albert E. Hick (1847-1900), a prominent Scarborough Unitarian and local 
solicitor, handled the purchase of eight hundred square yards of land in Falsgrave from 
Captain Porrit Webster.”” Webster was a local ship owner whose home, Lawrence House, 
adjoined the site. This house, which became a close neighbour of the Unitarian Church, 
had a variety uses in the twentieth century; it was for a time the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, later becoming the Rosie O’Grady pub, then Raffles, a restaurant, and now, in 
the twenty-first century, it is part of the Lawrence House Medical Centre. 


In June 1875, money raising activities started in earnest in Scarborough and elsewhere. 
However, during this period Rev. Crowther Hirst was taken ill and was granted leave of 
absence although his stipend was continued and other ministers were brought in to 
preach. The following were appointed trustees of the new church; Joseph Lupton of 
Leeds, Henry Joseph Morton, a Sheffield cutlery merchant who later retired to 
Scarborough; James Kitson (1835-1911), a Leeds industrialist who later (1907) became 
Lord Airedale; William K. Briggs (1816-1884), a Scarborough artist; G. Padley, Edward 
Wurtzburg of Leeds who had retired to Scarborough; the Scarborough solicitor, Albert 
Edwin Hick; Henry Clay, a Scarborough watchmaker; and William Wray Smithson, a 
Scarborough grocer. The trustees approached the local architect, Charles Bury, to prepare 
plans for a new church and schoolroom which were approved by the Scarborough Urban 
Sanitary Authority in 1876.7! Charles Augustus Bury was born in 1845 in Lincoln where 
his father was a physician. Coming to Scarborough about 1870, he worked as an 
assistant to local architects William Baldwin Stewart and his brother Victor. In 1871, 
Bury became a partner in the business which became Stewart and Bury and only a few 


months later he bought out the practice for £250, running it alone for the next 13 years. 


Foundation Stone of the New Church 


The foundation stone for the new church was laid on 17 October 1876, with a ‘time 
capsule’ under it, by Joseph Lupton JP of Leeds, President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association for that year. He was presented with a trowel engraved with details 
of the event and supplied by trustee Henry Clay, a watchmaker and jeweller of Castle 
Road, Scarborough, described as ‘... a piece of elegant workmanship ...’ The influence of 
people outside Scarborough in the promotion of Unitarianism in the Town is again shown 
by the fact that the stone-laying group included men from Hull, Leeds, Sheffield and 
York.** However, by now, there was a growing group of Scarborough residents who were 
active in the development of the Church; they included H. J. Morton, Mr Laycock, Mr G. 
Larking, Mr G. H. Harling, Mr S. Foster, Mr Whitely, Mr Verity, Mr Main Smith and Mr 
G. Padley.” 
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On the Sunday immediately preceding the laying of the foundation stone, Rev. R. Brown 
Borthwick, the Vicar of All Saints’ Church, Falsgrave, which was only a matter of a few 
metres from the site of the new Unitarian Church, preached a harvest festival sermon to a 
congregation which included the Mayor, John Hart, and members of Scarborough 
Corporation. Brown-Borthwick informed his congregation that ‘... there is to be laid the 
foundation stone of a Unitarian Church on the soil of this very parish — a stones-throw 
from our own beloved sanctuary ...’ He then preached a sermon entitled ‘What think ye 
of Christ?’ in which he described Unitarianism as ‘... a terrible heresy ...” The sermon 
was published in a local newspaper.” 


Figure 1: The foundation stone of the Unitarian Church. Photograph by Dr P. 
Bayliss. 


Brown-Borthwick’s sermon was, inevitably, the subject of various comments by the 
Unitarians both at the stone-laying ceremony and also at the public tea held afterwards at 
the North Street Temperance Hall. Joseph Lupton said that all men should be free to 
worship where their conscience led them; Mr Charles Woolen of Sheffield said that he 
thought that, on reflection, Rev. Brown-Borthwick would regret what he had said, while 
Rev. Crowther Hirst said that Unitarianism could not be ‘... so terrible ...’ considering 
what they had done. He reminded his audience that it had been said that a Unitarian was 
‘... one who believed in one God and no devil, and who paid 20 shillings to the pound’. 

Rev. Crowther Hirst went on to say that he was grateful that Brown-Borthwick’s sermon 
had been published, giving him the right to reply and to allow people to read both sides of 
the argument and to make up their own minds. His response was published in the next 


edition of the Scarborough Gazette.” 
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The New Church 


Figure 2: The Unitarian Church in the early twentieth century. From The Unitarian 
Chapels of Yorkshire (undated) provided by Harris Manchester College Library, 
Oxford. 


The style of architecture that Charles Bury had agreed with the Unitarians was said to be 
somewhat more flamboyant than the restrained classical lines usually chosen. The 
architecture was described as an ‘early-English style of Gothic’. It was built in red brick 
with white Cloughton stone dressings. The body of the church measured 32 feet by 67 
feet and was 36 feet high to the bay ceiling. A north porch was surmounted with a tower 
and spire about 100 feet high while there was a further entrance in the northwest aspect. 
The church, which seated about 300 worshippers, also included a schoolroom, 20 feet by 
40 feet and 14 feet high. The church was said to be well-lighted and ventilated and 
equipped with a hot water heating system. The main building contractor was Mr R. Shaw 
(masonry and plastering) while Mr Thomas Watson was responsible for the joinery. The 
pews and pulpit were made of stained deal. The communion table, with cloth and chairs 
and also the pulpit fittings were the gift of Charles Wurtzburg of Leeds. The cost of the 
building was estimated at £4,500, of which £3,250 had been raised or promised.”* 


The Formal Opening 


The new church was formally opened on Wednesday, 29 August 1877, with a service 
conducted by Rev. Crowther Hirst and the sermon was given by Rev. John Page-Hopps 
of Leicester. In the afternoon a grand bazaar was held in Old Town Hall for funds and 
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about £260 raised. Also that afternoon, a public tea was held in the Temperance Hall with 


about 120 people attending and a range of speeches were given, mainly by visiting 
Unitarian ministers.” 


Figure 3: The Unitarian schoolroom, now the church. Photograph by Dr. P. 
Bayliss. 


Reverend Dendy Agate (1877-1882) (see also Appendix) 


Having been the first pastor of the Scarborough Unitarian Congregation since 1874 and 
seen the erection of a permanent place of worship, Reverend Crowther Hirst resigned his 
post in September 1877 because of ill health. He had been recommended to take a long 
sea voyage to recuperate. However, by 1881 he had returned to England and was a pastor 
in Cheltenham. He was succeeded in Scarborough by the Rev. Dendy Agate, who had 
just completed his first ministry at Hunslett, Leeds and had attended the formal opening 
of the new church in Scarborough a month earlier.” 


At the time of opening, the Church was not fully finished and during Rev. Agate’s 
pastorate the final touches were put to it. The church was closed for a short time in 1880 
while the interior was decorated. The walls were painted matt green and at the end of the 
nave, where in a classical church the chancel would have been, there were wall paintings 
in niches depicting Faith, Hope and Charity, below which were floral decorations on a 
gold ground. The decorations were designed, free of charge, by a Leeds architect, Mr 
John W. Connon, and painted by Messrs Powell and Co., also of Leeds. The church was 
re-opened on Sunday 6 June 1880 with a special sermon preached by Rev. Charles 
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Hargrove MA of the Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. From the beginning there was always much 
support from the Leeds Unitarians, many of whom came to Scarborough on holiday, for 
this Chapel. It was reported that in future ‘... a somewhat fuller order of devotional 
services ...’ would be adopted and they hoped that these and *... the interior beautifying 
of the Church ...’ would make it more attractive to visitors and residents alike.*! 


A New Organ (1881) 


Mr Cuddeford, a visitor to the town, reported that the ladies of Croydon, his local church, 
had joined together successfully to raise money for a new organ. Mr Cuddeford suggested 
that the ladies of Scarborough should do the same and opened an organ fund with a 
donation of five guineas.” 


When the instrument was inaugurated in the Church on Sunday, 15 May 1881, the 
influence of Leeds people was again seen. The chamber organ had belonged to the late 
Mr J. Backton of Leeds and had been reconstructed by Mr Moses Sagar, an organ builder 
also of Leeds. The reconstruction required repositioning the longer pipes so they could be 
sited in the church. The Scarborough Gazette described the organ as having ‘... a very 
sweet tone ...” when it was first played by organist Mr H. Hill Jr. A York minister, Rev. 
Sydney Morris, preached at a special service for the inauguration of the organ.*° Visiting 
preachers frequently preached in the church in Scarborough and the sermon the following 
Sunday, 22 May 1881, was given by Rev. James Harwood of Manchester, his subject 


being ‘George Eliot as a Religious Teacher’.** 


Reverend Daniel Amos (1882-1888 (see also Appendix) 


At the end of 1881, Rev. Agate resigned his post in Scarborough to become pastor at 
Gorton, Manchester. The Scarborough congregation approached Rev. Daniel Amos, who 
was the Unitarian minister at the Church of the Saviour, Southampton, to come to 
Scarborough. His letter of acceptance was quoted in a local newspaper which reported 
that ‘... After very anxious and careful consideration, and I trust guided by the good hand 
of God ...’ he had agreed to come and that he would arrive on the first Sunday in April 
1882.°° Amos had been minister at Southampton for the previous four years and preached 
his valedictory sermon there 19 March 1882. In an address, the chairman of the 
Southampton church, Mr Robert Pinnock, said that Rev. Amos was a liberal both as a 
Christian and politically, while another speaker said that his never-failing good humour 
had *... made him a favourite with all who had the honour and pleasure of his 
acquaintance’. A leaving collection for him raised over £42,°° 


A Stained Glass Window (1883) 


The Scarborough Unitarian Church continued to be beautified during Rev. Amos’s 
ministry. In September 1883, a stained glass window was fitted, the gift of a private, 
unnamed donor. The subjects represented were the Virgin Mother and Child and Mary 
Magdalene. The window was made by Henry M. Barnett, a stained glass artist of 
Tynemouth.*’ In the following month a special public meeting of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union, which included speakers from all round Yorkshire, was held in the church. There 
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was a service and a substantial tea laid on for the visitors who were advised that the last 
train from Scarborough to York, Leeds etc. left at 8-15 p.m.** Later, further stained glass 
windows were inserted in the church. 


Money-raising events for the church continued to be held and a regular series of concerts 
in the schoolroom proved to be popular. These were predominantly amateur renditions 
which the local newspapers had no reticence about reporting as such. Thus following a 
concert held in May 1886, the newspaper recorded that a Mr Geldard had secured first 
encore of which ‘... clear enunciation was not the least conspicuous merit — a merit in 
which Miss Wigney, who followed, was somewhat deficient aes 


Reverend Samuel Fletcher Williams (1889-1893 (see also Appendix) 


The Rev. Daniel Amos resigned the Scarborough pastorate in 1888, after the death of his 
wife, Mary Elizabeth, aged 42 years.” He was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Fletcher 
Williams who had previously been the minister of the Everton Unitarian Church, 
Liverpool. He came to Scarborough in 1889 and a formal meeting of welcome was held 
for him in May of that year. Fletcher Williams thanked the meeting for the kind reception 
he and his wife had received and went on to say that the belief in the trinity of deities was 
passing away and he believed that in 100 years time there would not be a single soul who 
would believe in that strange and contradictory doctrine. 


It was said that many Unitarians outside Scarborough had been surprised at the 
‘audacity’ of the congregation to ask Williams to be their minister. However, although 
the permanent Scarborough congregation was small, the *... numerous visitors, many of 
whom were persons of culture and refinement ...’ justified the appointment of a man of 
tried ability and reputation. Fletcher Williams was described as *... a lecturer on literary 
subjects, an able preacher, an effective speaker ...” and ‘... an accomplished writer’.”! In 
fact, Williams had begun his professional life as a journalist being editor of the 
Shrewsbury Free Press and was well known as an ardent politician. After becoming a 
Unitarian minister he wrote for the Unitarian Herald and in 1876 he joined Rev. James 
Black as its joint editor in succession to the Rev. William Gaskell and Rev. Brooke 
Herford. The Herald was later absorbed into Christian Life. Williams also wrote for the 
Inquirer for many years.” 


Reverend Emanuel L. H. Thomas (1893-1900) (see also Appendix) 


The Reverend Samuel Fletcher Williams was pastor in Scarborough until 1893 when he 
moved to a church in Hackney, London. He was succeeded by Rev. Emanuel Lewis 
Henshaw Thomas. Rev. Thomas had started his ministry as a missionary at Liverpool 
North End from 1890 to 1893 whence he came to Scarborough. He remained in the town 
until 1900 and two of his children were born here. 


Envoi 


Emanuel Thomas was succeeded in 1901 as Unitarian minister in Scarborough by the 
Reverend Ottwell Binns. Binns had trained as a Congregational minister but had moved 
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his allegiance to the Unitarians immediately before coming to Scarborough. He was also 
known as Ben Bolt, the author of 60 adventure stories.** Binns remained in Scarborough 
until 1908. 


By the 1990s, with a smaller congregation and increasing costs of maintaining the 
church, a plan was devised to sell the building, demolish the schoolroom and build a new 
but smaller two-storey church on the site.“* By October 1994 planning permission had 
been obtained to convert the church into eight flats and the building was put up for sale 
by tender but the bids received were too low for the plan to go ahead.” In May 1995 a 
severe fire damaged the main church but fortunately the organ had been removed the 
previous month and had been taken to Treland.*° As a result of the fire, church services 
were held in the school-room and in April 1996 the church was again offered for sale but 
brought in only one third of the original asking price.*’ The Church conversion went 
ahead and in October 1997 the first tenants of the new flats moved in.”® 


Figure 4: The 


Unitarian Church 
in 2008. 
Photograph by 
Dr P. Bayliss. 


Church services are now held in the former schoolroom, a service of dedication being 
held there in June 1997. Charles Bury’s original exterior design for the church and school 
continues to be a significant architectural feature of the streetscape of this part of 
Scarborough. 
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Appendix: Biographical Notes on Scarborough’s Unitarian Ministers (1873-1908) 


AGATE, Rev. Dendy BA, 1848 (Horsham)—1929 (Ilkley), Pastor at Scarborough 1877-1882 


Dendy Agate was educated at Manchester New College and graduated from London in 1873. His 
first ministry was at Hunslett, Leeds. In 1877, he came to Scarborough and in the summer of 1882 
in Scarborough he married Clara Teresa Wurtzburg. She was the daughter of Edward and 
Caroline Wurtzburg, originally of Leeds, who by now were living in Falsgrave, Scarborough. The 
Wurtzburg family were active in the foundation of the Unitarian Church in Scarborough. In the 
same year as his marriage Dendy Agate and his wife moved to Brookfield Church, Gorton, 
Manchester, where their son, Leonard, was born in 1886. Here Rev. Agate became the 
Superintendent Minister to the Manchester District Association. He left Gorton in 1893 and his 
last settled ministry was in Altrincham, Cheshire from which he resigned in 1916. 


Figure 5: The Rev. Dendy Agate. 


From The Christian Life (10 May 
1913) provided by Harris 
Manchester College Library, 
Oxford. 


The first part of his retired life was spent at Borwick, near Carnforth, where his son, Leonard, was 
a Church of England minister. After his son died in 1920, Dendy Agate lived in Lancaster and did 
secretarial and organisational work for the Unitarians, particularly in connection with ministers’ 
pensions. From 1921 to 1926 he was Secretary to the Unitarian National Conference. He was also 
secretary of the Manchester Ministers’ Fraternal at which ministers of all denominations met 


every month. 


In his 80s, Dendy Agate suffered from severe rheumatism. He and his wife visited Ilkley in 1929 
for his health and as part of his treatment his hands were bandaged. While lighting a candle his 
bandages caught fire and he died, 9 November 1929, from heart failure due to exhaustion from 
the burns he had suffered. At the time of his death, Rev. Dendy Agate was President of the Free 


25) 


Church Ministers’ Fraternal. He was buried at Hale, near Altrincham, Cheshire and memorial 
services were held in Manchester and Lancaster. 


Christian Life, 10 May 1913, p. 220. 
Inquirer, 16 November 1929, p. 560. 
Inquirer, 23 November 1929, p. 571. 


Inquirer, 30 November 1929, p. 584. 


AMOS, Rev. Daniel, 1842 (New Cross, Surrey)—post-1901, Pastor at Scarborough 1882- 
1888 


Daniel Amos studied at Paton (Congregational) College, Nottingham but became a Unitarian and 
continued his studies at New College, London. His first ministry was in Southampton in 1878; 
then he moved to Scarborough in 1882. His wife, Mary Elizabeth, died in Scarborough in 1888 
aged 42 and in the following year Amos moved to Reading where he was pastor until 1897. By 
1901 he had moved to live in Greenwich. 


Inquirer, 1888, p. 571. 


Personal communication, Harris Manchester College, Oxford. 


BINNS, Rev. Ottwell, 1872 (Rochdale)—1935 (Penzance), Pastor at Scarborough 1901-1908 


Otwell Binns was educated for the Congregational Ministry at Western College, Plymouth but 
after four years he transferred his allegiance and became a minister of the Unitarian Church. His 
first Unitarian ministry was in Scarborough from 1901 to 1908 and subsequently in Ainsworth 
(1908-1920), Mansfield (1920-1927) and Torquay (1927-1932) 


He began writing novels while still at college and published 60 adventure novels under the name 
of Ben Bolt. He married Rosetta Annie Foote and they had three sons and a daughter. 


Rev. Ottwell Binns retired to Lelant, Cornwall and died suddenly at Penzance Hospital on 27 
November 1935, aged 63. 


Inquirer, 30 November 1935. 


Inquirer, 7 December 1935. 


HIRST, Rev. Joseph Crowther, 1848 (Huddersfield)—1919 (Gateacre, Liverpool), Pastor at 
Scarborough 1874-1877 


Although he was born in Huddersfield, Joseph Crowther Hirst grew up in Halifax where he 
served in the local Sunday school and acted as a lay preacher. Inspired by a local minister, Rev. 
Russell Lant Carpenter, Hirst entered the Unitarian Home Missionary Board in 1868 to train as a 
Unitarian minister. His first pastorate was at Clover Street, Rochdale from 1871 to 1874 followed 
by Scarborough from 1874 to 1877, Cheltenham 1878 to 1882, Dewsbury 1882 to 1888, Hale, 
Cheshire 1895 to 1898 and Gateacre, Liverpool from 1898 until his death in 1919. 


Reverend Hirst had considerable literary talent; he wrote a children’s column in the Manchester 
Weekly Examiner and Times and also a novel in three volumes (Hiram Greg) inspired by his 
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observations of Lancashire workers. He was said to be a brilliant raconteur and preacher. He was 
President of the Provincial Assembly, President of the Ministerial Fellowship of which he was a 
founder member and a trustee. He was Secretary of the Ministerial Settlements Board, on the 
Committee of the Widows’ Fund and for the last two years of his life he was President of the 
Liverpool District Missionary Association. 


Joseph Crowther Hirst died 6 January 1919 at Gateacre, Liverpool. At the time of his death he 
was planning his retirement. He left a widow, Hannah, and an only son Dr Thomas Oakes Hirst of 
Liverpool. 


Inquirer, 18 January 1919. 


THOMAS, Rev. Emanuel Lewis Henshaw (BA), 1859 (Colombo, Ceylon)—1917 
(Manchester), Pastor at Scarborough 1893-1900 


Although born in Ceylon, Emanuel Thomas was a British subject. He came to England and was 
educated at the Unitarian Home Missionary College under Rev. William Gaskell and at 
Manchester New College, London under Dr Martineau. As a Hibbert Scholar, Thomas continued 
his studies at the Universities of Paris and Berlin. He started his ministry as a missionary at 
Liverpool North End from 1890 to 1893. He was pastor at Scarborough from 1893 to 1900, at 
Dean Row and Styal, Cheshire from 1900 to 1912 and from 1912 at the Cross Street Chapel, 
Manchester. 


Rev. Thomas had considerable literary and linguistic skills, ancient and modern. He was a 
translator and wrote many articles, mostly for the /nguirer, a Unitarian publication. He also 
published a small volume of verse, Hortulus Pastoris, in 1904. From 1903 to 1911 he was 
Honorary Secretary to the Missionary College. He was also a member of the Committee of the 
Manchester College, Oxford and Honorary Secretary of the Widow’s Fund in connection with the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


Rev. E. L. H. Thomas had been ill for most of 1916 apparently suffering from tuberculosis. He 
visited various rural locations for convalescence but he died on 6 July 1917 at his central 
Manchester home, 57 High Street, while minister at Cross Street Chapel. After a funeral service 
at the Chapel he was buried in the graveyard at Dean Row Chapel, Cheshire. 


Christian Life, 6 June 1908. 


Letter from Rev. Thomas, 25 June 1916, Harris Manchester College Library, Oxford. 


Inquirer, 14 July 1917, p.313. 


WILLIAMS, Samuel Fletcher, 1842 (Shrewsbury)—1901 (Brighton), Pastor at Scarborough 
1889-1893 


Born in Shrewsbury, 14 October 1842, Samuel Fletcher Williams came from a predominantly 
Methodist background and his two older brothers became Methodist ministers. However, one of 
them, James Clayton Williams, later became a Unitarian. 


As a young man, Samuel Williams left the Methodist connection and joined the Congregational 
Church intending to enter the ministry. However, he could not accept the doctrine he had to 
profess before he could be admitted to Spring Hill College, Birmingham. Instead, he took up 
journalism and became editor of the Shrewsbury Free Press and a well-known local politician. 
Influenced by the Shrewsbury Unitarian minister, Rev. J. R. McKee, Williams became a 
Unitarian. He entered the Bethlehem Chapel, Newchurch, in Rossendale in 1870 during the early 
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days of the North and East Lancashire Unitarian Mission. Here he gave a course of Sunday 
evening lectures on science and religion. These led to a controversy with Rev. W. L. Watkinson, 
a Wesleyan and editor of the London Quarterly Review, their disagreement being published week 
by week for some months in that journal. Williams was a contributor to the Unitarian Herald, 
later becoming joint editor with Rev. James Black, in succession to the Rev. William Gaskell and 
Rev. Brooke Herford. The Unitarian Herald was later absorbed into the Christian Life. Williams 
also wrote for the /nquirer for many years. 


After six years in Lancashire, Williams and his family moved to London. In 1877, he became 
minister at Hamilton Road, Liverpool, from where he wrote for the Liverpool Mercury. He 
moved to the Newhall Hill Chapel, Birmingham in 1884 and came to Scarborough in 1889. His 
last ministry in England was at Hackney from 1893 to 1898. His wife, Elizabeth, had died in 
December 1897 and his two daughters, Mary and Agnes, were married, one living in Paris and 
one in Canada. In 1898, Samuel Williams resigned his ministry to undertake an Indian mission, 
sailing to India in September 1898. Here he worked with followers of Brahmo Samaj (1772- 
1833), a monotheist Hindu, and also in university centres, attracting large numbers to his lectures. 
He continued writing articles for newspapers in India. 


Rev. Williams had intended to stay in India for three years but his health broke down and he had 
to give up his work in Calcutta. He moved to Darjeeling to recuperate but with little improvement 
he left India 30 April 1901 and returned to England. He went to Brighton where he died on 19 
November 1901, just three weeks after his report of his work in India to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association was published. A week before his death the Chairman of the India 
Committee of the Association had given Samuel Fletcher Williams a special grant in thanks for 
his work in India. 


Rev. Williams’s funeral was held at the New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham Place, Hackney on 23 
November 1901. 


Inquirer, 23 November 1901, p. 742 and p. 750. 


Inquirer, 30 November 1901. 
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Review 


Trevor Pearson, Scarborough: A History, Phillimore & Co. (2009), ISBN 978-1-86077- 
568-0, hardback, £18.99. 


In the last 10 years, three publications have appeared that deal with the history of 
Scarborough from prehistoric times to the present day; all three were written by members 
of the Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society. The first, The History of 
Scarborough North Yorkshire from Earliest Times to the Year 2000, by Jack Binns was 
published in 2001 and reviewed in Transactions No. 37. This is a learned, 
comprehensive treatment of the subject; very much a historian’s history and invaluable 
for that reason; for non-professional readers perhaps a book of reference rather than one 
to be read from cover to cover. | 


The second publication, written by a team of members of Scarborough Archaeological 
and Historical Society, appeared in 2003. A Guide to Historic Scarborough (ISBN 0- 
902-41607-3) was prepared as part of the Community Heritage Initiative and as the name 
suggests it was aimed at an audience with little or no detailed knowledge of the Town’s 
history but with a feeling for the Town’s heritage; a feeling that might be nurtured to 
become a genuine desire to learn more of its history. To that end the book was structured 
as a Series of short, well-illustrated, topic-orientated chapters. 


The.third book, which appeared at the end of 2009, is Scarborough: A History by Trevor 
Pearson. Produced by Phillimore, a publishing house well-known for its local and family 
history series, the book adopts their popular format; double-columned pages; relatively 
short in length (eight chapters and 128 pages); very well-illustrated (150 figures); and 
well-indexed. The book, which is easy to read, takes a straightforward chronological 
approach to Scarborough’s history in eight sections: before the Town’s establishment; the 
middle ages; the sixteenth century; the seventeenth century; the early Spa; Georgian and 
Regency Scarborough; Victorian Scarborough; and the twentieth century. 


This is the next book for someone whose historical appetite has been whetted by the 2003 
popular book. The likely reader might, therefore, have picked up some historical facts 
about the town but also some of the myths. Pearson gently but firmly deals with these. He 
points out that the town’s name (or at least that of the headland) is believed to be of 
Saxon rather than Viking origin; that there was probably no settlement here in 1066 for 
Harald Hardrada to torch and in any case no evidence of a burnt layer has ever been 
found in the archaeology. The reader who believes that Richard III stayed in the 
eponymous house on Sandside is disabused of this belief, albeit in a caption to an 
illustration of the building. One possible confusion for the novice who has learnt that 
William le Gros, count of Albemarle, built the first castle comes from the fact he is 
referred to only as William of Aumale in the book. 


The book gives a comprehensive introduction to Scarborough’s history and, given the 
limited space imposed no doubt by the publishers, it has no major lacunae. It usefully 
stands between the introductory text of the 2003 publication and Dr Binns’ definitive 
history of 2001. 

Paul Bayliss 
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